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IOWA, MY IOWA, FREE IOWA 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


_Iowa, my Iowa, first free state of the west, was born 
of the travail of an economic and humanitarian problem 
as devastating as a prairie fire. 

Just a century ago, on the date March 3, 1845, the birth 
certificate of the infant was signed. It was an unusual 
document that received the signature of the chief execu- 
tive of the nation. The certificate was for twins. The 
mesalliance of the opportunists in the game of national 
politics had brought forth a strange progeny. Nothing 
like it had ever happened before; it would not happen 
again. The situation was somewhat embarassing, also; 
because the twins were of not quite the same political 
complexion. The doctors had to explain. 

The man in the White House, hat in hand ready for de- 
parture, disbelieved in almost everything dear to the 
electors whose votes had given him the chance to become 
president. That tragic situation derived from the fact 
that nobody then sensed the character of the “irreconcil- 
able conflict” that could not be disposed of by appease- 
ment. It would be some time before a man with the soil 
of the prairie on his boots would drive home the terrible 
truth that a nation can not live “half free and half slave.” 
One and all watched with composure the rise and fall of 
the teeter-board as first a free state and then a slave state 
was added to the roll of commonwealths. The statesmen 
were wont to take refuge behind other issues that could 
be magnified into importance. The retiring president 
would sign the certificate and once more put off the final 


day of reckoning. 
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So the twins were born and certificated—Iowa and 
Florida. 

It is not of record that John Tyler called in the camera 
boys to witness the dipping of his goose quill into the dark 
ink that he might make his mark on the document. Proba- 
bly he smiled faintly as he was told one of the twins was 
shackled and might not survive. But he would have one 
more chance to upset the “balance of power” and em- 
broil his country with a promise that the over-size Re- 
public of Texas would be taken into the family by adop- 
tion and with violence. Then the Virginian turned the 
keys over to his friend from Tennessee and remained in 
obscurity until time for him to reappear as a member 
of the Confederate congress. It would be up to James K. 
Polk to straighten out, if he could, the tangled mess he 
inherited from a misguided presidential accident. 


The certificate was defective. It was unfair-and biased. 
It gave indirect approval of the provision that was in- 
tended to make sure that Florida would never by any 
possibility be other than a slave state. In fact, there had 
been two Spanish Floridas, and the quit-claim title wrest- 
ed from Spain indicated a half-way promise there would 
be two states of Florida. This promise was canceled by 
the eagerness to add another slave state and reach out for 
a possible half dozen more to be made by cutting up the 
realm of the Lone Star. 


With all this considered in committee rooms, the plan- 
ners would take the risk of admitting Iowa with an iron- 
clad rule that slavery should never be allowed. The keen- 
est politicians of American history were dictating na- 
tional policy at that very time. Call the roll and see if 
this is not so. They had planted what in modern parlance 
would be called a “joker” that might be fatal to one of 
the twins. It might serve to choke to death the Iowa that 
was not wanted, while giving air to the Florida that was 
wanted and the Texas on which such great hopes were 
placed. 
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CONFLICTING ELEMENTS CONFRONTED 


There were new elements to be dealt with in the mak- 
ing of Iowa. The geography along the fringes of the 
frontier was not well charted. Soil and climate had dark 
problems. Indian trails ran over the hills and there were 
deerlicks in the low places. Local rivalries invited schem- 
ing and a crude form of diplomacy. Florida was to be a 
state 700 miles long; why not Iowa a state at least 400 
miles wide! Texas had not been measured. 


Almost by common consent the Iowa voters put away 
the slavery issue or hid it discreetly under a maze of 
other matters. What they were united upon was that of 
securing a state large enough, and not too large. If it was 
too large it would cut off the possibility of other free 
states. The plan to make Iowa just a strip along the 
river did not appeal to those who cculd see beyond the 
Skunk river. As to the “balance of power” muddle into 
which the eastern and southern statesmen had involved 
their country, these Iowans were willing to close their 
eyes, provided they could get a state of the size and shape 
that would match their ambitious hopes. 


First effort of the map makers was a poor job. Their 
early draft was for five-cornered state reaching up to 
the St. Peters river. They sent the map to Washington 
and the revisers cut it down at the north and excluded all 
the rich lands of the Missouri slope. Iowa territory had 
embraced Pembina on the Red river of the north. It had 
included a part of what on the maps was marked the 
“Great American Desert.” Iowa people did not want 
everything—but they could not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the “Hills of the Prairie’ were fit only for the In- 
dians. They scorned the argument that everything west 
of the Mississippi should be left for the red men and the 
buffalo. The jig-saw pattern for the Iowa map as it was 
patched up in congress was promptly rejected by the 
Iowans. 
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The twin birth certificate, as amended and brought 
back to Iowa by Delegate Dodge, was canceled after a 
spirited battle. The story of that struggle between con- 
flicting emotions and interests has never been told in an 
understandable way. But the Iowa people made it known 
they could wait for statehood rather than have a little 
state. Another year would be well used in effecting a 
compromise that would give Iowa an area equal to its 
southern twin and a shape in which the people could take 
just pride. The good sense of the frontiersmen prevailed 
over the machinations and scheming for political ad- 
vantage of the arrogant slave power. 


But for this jockeying over boundaries Iowa might have 
become the twenty-seventh state. Florida took that num- 
ber, and Texas claimed No. 28; so that Iowa’s star is No. 
29 in the constellation. 


The Iowa map was to be of fine proportions for a class 
room chart or a calendar adornment. President Polk 
signed the final or secondary certificate, Dec. 28, 1846. 
The new map inspired the later boast that— 


“Towa, her affections like the rivers of her borders 
flow to an inseparable union.” 


That is the way the Iowa folks wanted it. To want it 
that way meant they would so have it. Did they not cross 
the big river, every one of them, chiefly that they might 
be free and independent? They only laughed when they 
heard that some of the congressmen from the old colonies 
had denounced them as robbers for having plowed up 
public lands before the corner stones were set by the 
surveyors. A half dozen years were enough to change a 
wilderness into an organized territory. Almost before 
they had located roads and authorized river ferries, while 
the ox-cart trails showed deep ruts in the black fertile 
soil, the Iowa men began to agitate for statehood. It 
would cost them something, but they had the price. 
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ENDS THE ERA OF COMPROMISE 


Iowa was first free state carved out of the Louisiana 
territory that Spain had held so loosely and that Napoleon 
sold for a song. Iowa was first born of the spirit that 
fathered the “Missouri compromise.” The men of that 
day did not realize it, but when Iowa took her seat at the 
family table in the council of American states, the event 
signalized an approach to the end of the era of compromise 
and evasion and the ushering in of the epoch of humani- 
tarian action and national expansion. 


The making of a nation is much more than a revision of 
geographical lines and adopting by-laws for the regula- 
tion of society. Many hard problems had to be solved in 
early American days. Washington had to crack down on 
the exuberant spirit of personal independence brought 

‘over with the key to the bastile. Jefferson put away some 
cherished principles and kept his eyes closed as he signed 
the check for purchasing half a continent. Madison had 
to use a sharp sword in making good on some of the most 
sacred promises of the Declaration of Independence. John 
Quincy Adams wrote out the order that has ever since 
kept the hands of kings and greedy dictators off both 
American continents. Jackson shunted away from the 
lace ruffles and shiny buckles to welcome at the seat of 
government the cowhide boots and buckskin shirts. 


Compromise commenced in the constitutional conven- 
tion over the one unsolvable problem. Some there were 
who held the black men were both chattels and humans, 
to be counted whichever way certain white men might 
choose. The plan that they were to be regarded as at 
least partly human, for political purposes only, lent itself 
to the later absurd policy of pairing off the states, slave 
and free, to keep what they called the “balance: of power” 
tipped just a little southward. 


So there they were, when Iowa knocked at the front 
door, ready and willing to assume responsibility for state- 
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hood. For fifty years, slavery had been a festering sore. 
For fifty years, the beneficiaries of slavery had stood 
guard at the gateway to statehood equality. For fifty 
years, the timid souls who dimly sensed the wrong and 
the economic palsy of the slave system had been busy 
with finance, roads, ships and corn. But a climax had 
been reached. 


Iowa broke the chain that had been forged with such 
skill and clear design. The day of the compromise had 
ended. All attempts to put off the inevitable were doomed 
to failure. 


Iowa was the last product of the ox-team frontier. The 
only routes into Iowa were by steamboat or the ferry. All 
the remainder of the west would wait for the iron rails. 
The covered wagons that rolled into Iowa were of a kind 
not at all unlike those used by the colonists of ancient 
Greece and Rome. In these the tide of immigration had 
been sweeping westward ever since General Harrison 
smashed the Indian end of the axis that had been planned 
to curb American expansion. The tide had rolled up the 
Mississippi from the fur factories of the Spanish traders. 
An Indian chieftain named Black Hawk had found that 
liberty was not for the red man any more than for the 
black man. Courageous explorers had traversed the great 
valleys and crossed over the high mountains. Far away 
there was California and Oregon. The Mormons were 
seeking freedom at the edge of a salty desert. Bundles 
of furs and heavy pieces of lead were being sent east. But 
one thing was certain, that one and all who had come into 
Iowa desired freedom of opportunity, independence of 
action, and the right to build with their own hands the 
social and political structure they deemed best suited to 
their needs. 


READY FOR SELF GOVERNMENT 


The fibre had been well tested of these men who rushed 
into “Scott’s Purchase,” and re-named it after the heroic 
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figure of Black Hawk, then made the grand push across 
the “Red Rock Line” into the rich central valley of the 
new State. Greatly as they yearned for self-government, 
they spurned the first gesture as possibly too expensive 
for their slim purses and turned thumbs down again be- 
cause they had been offered a state not of the size or shape 
to match their ambition. They had brought their political 
leanings with their axes and plows. Many there were 
who had voted elsewhere for General Jackson, and they 
continued in that frame of mind. There was a leavening 
layer of Henry Clay Whigs. There was a feeling of relief 
generally that as citizens of a territory they would not 
have to make choice between Van Buren, the master politi- 
cal organizer of York state, and Harrison, the brilliant 
liberator of the west. Among these aspiring Iowans there 
was General Jones, who was a chum of Jefferson Davis. 
Then there had been General Street, who was the editor 
first to open up the Aaron Burr scandal. The scholarly 
son of General Dodge, who caught Chief Black Hawk, was 
of rising prominence at the political capital of the terri- 
tory. The first governor had been governor of Ohio and 
the second was a Kentucky congressman. They had a 
chief justice who came out of West Point in the same 
class with Robert E. Lee. They would choose a stage 
driver for their first elected governor. Nearly all the 
leaders were politically-minded, with strong convictions, 
liberal in their thinking, generally tolerant in actions. 
There never was a ballot-box murder or an election-day 
riot in Iowa. The citizens carried their political responsi- 
bilities much the same as they faced the wild blizzards 
and defied the floods. 


The bent of mind of these resolute builders had been 
fixed by the traditions based on the supreme law of human 
equality. The arguments at the corner store forum did 
not follow any classroom pattern, but they were some- 
times as hot as the stove around which the debaters clus- 
tered, and they were always understandable. Newspaper 
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reports of the speeches of Webster, Clay, Benton and 
others, were familiar. The Fourth of July orators had 
memorized quotations from Washington, Franklin and 
Patrick Henry, a few knew what had been said by Burke 
and Pitt, and others could quote from Rousseau and 
Locke. Then there were the weekly editions of big city 
newspapers filled with informative articles on every phase 
of life. It was dimly sensed, right out on the frontier, 
that the world from which their grand-parents had fled 
was in a ferment, that kings were having a hard time 
keeping their crowns on their heads, and that the long 
struggle for the rights of man was making progress. 
Copies of the New England Primer and of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac came from the bottoms of the leather bound 
trunks, but not a single pamphlet defending the argument 
that the state owes every man a living. Economic inde- 
pendence as a result of industry and thrift was deemed 
just as vital a part of the old American creed as political 
independence bottomed upon representative government. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDERS ALSO CAME 


The pilgrimage into the new lands was, after a fashion, 
a crusade as well as a conquest. The jump in population, 
in the territorial period, from 20,000 to five times that 
total, might have been dangerous but for the religious 
zeal that steadied all the currents. The work of Preacher 
Edwards and of Editor Garrison coalesced at the camp 
meeting. The bible had all the texts for support of the 
editor who risked the burning of his papers by printing 
his promise: 


“T will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 


justice ... I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard.” 


What mattered it to him that a sovereign state had 
formally offered reward for the “arrest and conviction” 
of the editor who thus defiantly prefaced his crusade for 
human equality! The fruits of the Great Awakening were 
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not all consumed, and after the Second Awakening the 
frontier camp meeting in the shade of a native grove was 
a natural. Under the power of fiery eloquence the listen- 
ers, some of whom had come many miles, easily slipped 
off the hard benches and rolled to the ground in a frenzy 
of religious emotion. The Sacs and Foxes had heard the 
pleas of the Black Robe who had journeyed from St. 
Ignace and surely the souls of tall woodsmen were equally 
worth saving. The circuit riders followed the blazed 
trails and held their first prayer meetings by the light of 
the bright fireplaces. The colonies of free-thinkers were 
undisturbed, but their leaders had to meet the challenge 
of the rude pulpits to open debate at the log schoolhouse. 
Then came the “Yale band’’ to the very fringe of society, 
and Andover sent its famous “Iowa band” into the very 
wilderness with commission to build churches and estab- 
lish academies. This was the practice, not preachment, 
of the dominant note of the American revolution. 


Oh yes! It is entirely possible to make out a good case 
for Iowa as the child born of some one dominant stream 
of colonizing influence. There are clever historians who 
even now follow this line. But Iowa was never a colony. 
The home seekers just moved in from everywhere. The 
southern idea of gathering about the county as the central 
unit of government was adopted. Then this was overlaid 
by the New England idea of the town meeting. There 
was criss-crossing of all the creeds and dogmas. All 
shades of political opinion flourished. Racial differences 
were easily lost by the mating of the tall blonds of the 
north with the dark haired southrons. Iowa, my Iowa, 
had many origins; and its genealogical tree is lost in the 
mists of the rocky shores that bind and protect America. 


Without the radio, the movie screen, the comic strip, 
the pin-up sex appeal, or any tax-supported propaganda 
for giving some special slant to the organization of the 
community or the state, the atmosphere was surcharged 
with an emotion that linked together the political, social, 
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economic and religious thoughts of the people in a way 
that spelled freedom. 


FEARFUL OF IOWA’S PRAIRIES 


Soon the restless masses, yearning for elbow room in 
which to think, to work, to fight for freedom, would hear 
the clarion command to “Go west, young man, go west’; 
and the command would be heeded. But the dominant 
note of the time was expansion. The explorers, the ad- 
venturers, the scientists and the canny politicians were 
all pointing toward the Pacific. The makers of Iowa well 
knew that eighty-five per cent of the area was without 
timber or trees, and they honestly feared these great ex- 
panses of the open places. They were familiar with the 
trees, but did not know what demons hovered over the 
rolling hills. Bryant was to write of these prairies with 
unfeigned enthusiasm. 


These are the gardens of the desert, these 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
The Prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever. Motionless? 

No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges... . 


This was the country of which Artist Catlin wrote after 
his visit to Iowa to paint the portraits of Chief Keokuk 
and others. “The whole country,” he wrote, “that we 
passed over was like a garden, waiting only cultivation.” 
The Iowa pioneers came to give that cultivation and to 
build upon the abundance of the soil the kind of a state 
that they wanted. 
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These men with coonskin caps and women with linsey- 
woolen skirts, needed only the open air, the wide expanse 
of the prairies and the bright flowers of the springtime 
to give them inspiration and understanding of the nature 
of man and his relation to his Maker. When they prepared 
their first tentative constitution for a state they wrote 
into it this clause: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, unless for 
the punishment of crimes, shall ever be tolerated in this 
state.” 

The meaning was clear. The freedom here demanded 
was like the freedom of the great prairies of the state. The 
wise men at the national capital had this before them when 
they framed the twin birth certificate. President Tyler 
took only a hurried glance at it as he signed the certificate 
while his valet was packing his bags on his last day in 
office. 

James K. Polk also had this clause before him when on 
December 28, 1846, he signed the revised certificate that 
admitted Jowa “on an equal footing with the original 
states in all respects whatsoever.” 

The expansionist urge of the sod breakers and trail 
blazers had run its course and they were to have a shapely 
state large enough to be a rival to its neighbors, small 
enough for the growth of the community spirit. 


RicH IN TRADITIONS 


Iowa, the free state, the unwanted twin of the compro- 
mise era, youngest scion of the unholy amours of arrogant 
chivalry and pious meekness, was rich in the traditions 
that stemmed from the age long struggle of mankind for 
the unrestraint of the fields, the steppes, the plains, the 
boundless prairies. Deep within the hearts of Iowa pio- 
neers there were lingering bits of remembrance of the 
happenings at Lexington and Valley Forge, of what hap- 
pened at Naseby and Runnymede, perhaps an echo of 
Marathon or far beyond. The most modest community 
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may shelter a social structure that is a complex creation 
of the ages. Here in the land between the rivers whose 
waters flow to an inseparable union, the melting pot of 
humanity was white hot and the mixture bubbled violently 
as the new state was moulded into acceptable shape and 
its makers were testing their voices in the world forum. 

Iowa was the handiwork of the ox-drivers and rail- 
splitters who jostled each other on the ferries and blazed 
crooked trails in the wooded valleys. An enduring social 
fabric was woven by them and their women, who brought 
spelling books and garden seeds with their wheels and 
looms. They wrought better than they knew. Later gen- 
erations were to learn that it was at the fringe of the 
woodlands where the upland flowers bloomed brightest, 
that there was in the process of making a new and sturdy 
race with distinctive qualities and a rugged concept of 
human relations. 

The making over of a trapper’s reserve into a populous 
commonwealth was in the already familiar American way, 
with an accelerated tempo fed by an abundance of raw 
material for the kind of state that Iowa was destined to 
be. There was no blemish on the fair name of the state 
in the first century. The watchword and motto was, and 
continues to be, “Our liberties we prize and our rights 
we will maintain.” 


EARLIEST IOWA RAILROAD CHARTERED 1836 


In “A Brief History of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Line” recently circulated by that railway company (1942, 
19 p.), the histories of several early western railroads 
that consolidated in 1864 to form the present system are 
reviewed. The earliest of the group, the Galena and 
Chicago Union Railroad, was chartered in 1836, accord- 
ing to this account. The illustrations form a most in- 
teresting feature of the pamphlet, including views of the 
line’s early stations, pictures of early types of locomo- 
tives, and views of the interiors of dining and parlor 
cars of the 1870's. 


STATESMEN AND POLITICIANS IN EARLY IOWA 


By THE REV. CHARLES E. SNYDER, Litt. D. 


A hundred years is but a little time in the course of 
human affairs. When one tries to lay hold on the eight or 
ten thousand years since the dawn of civilization on the 
banks of the Nile; when one tries to imagine the flight 
of the years since the first rude chisels imprinted cunei- 
form characters on tiles made of the mud of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris; when one feels the mystery of time as he 
stands among the ruins of temples and capitals that mark 
“The glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” the single century of Iowa history seems wholly 
insignificant. It is but the wink of an eye in those in- 
finite processes in which a thousand years are but as a 
day when it is past. Yet, that century has seen four gen- 
erations of men and of women lay hold upon the making 
of history. The great grandchildren live and labor in the 
cities their great grandparents founded; that is, where 
the younger generation has stayed near the pioneer home- 
steads. In our restless moving population, that has not- 
often occurred. There are not many who remember even 
the names of the founders. Names that were generally 
known a hundred years ago, as familiarly as we know 
those of our friends whom we meet every day or as those 
of whom we read in the public news every day, are for- 
gotten. Only a hundred years, and the dusk of night has 
dimmed them from common knowledge. The men who 
laid the foundation stones are forgotten men. 

Our approaching centenary as a state serves to bring 
some of those names out of the darkness for a while. It 
introduces to the present generation that grim and stern 
former governor of Ohio, with the Jacksonian face and 
hair and the Jacksonian politics, Robert Lucas, who ac- 
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cepted Van Buren’s invitation to travel out to the fron- 
tiers, to become the first governor of the new Territory 
of Iowa. After his appointive term expired he stayed in 
Iowa to continue as a leader in public opinion and in party 
affairs. It resurrects those two first statesmen of the 
new state, who became the first United States senators 
from Iowa, Augustus Caesar Dodge and George W. Jones. 
Both of them products of Vincennes, Indiana; both of 
them raised to manhood in Ste. Genevieve, Missouri; both 
of them prospecting in the lead regions of Wisconsin; 
they both followed the territory becoming Iowa’s first 
United States senators; and each of them received ap- 
pointment to a foreign ministry when political reversal 
in 1854 turned their party out of power in Iowa. Jones 
went to New Granada, now the Republic of Columbia, in 
South America. Dodge went to Spain. Finally both came 
back to Iowa to spend their last years and to die honored 
and held in high esteem after the noise and the confusion 
of political hysteria had stormed itself out. It calls forth 
from the obscurity of a hundred years numerous other 
men who were the results of creative processes in older 
parts of the country and who now came to the frontiers 
to create anew out of the cultures from which they were 
born. Some of them had parts in the shaping of the events 
that led from territorial status to statehood and in the 
process of creating the political story of the new state. 


The first territorial legislature which was elected in 
September, 1838, and which met in Burlington in Novem- 
ber, had in its membership some men who were going 
further than that legislature, and who were to be promi- 
nent in the political life of the new state. It was notable, 
first, because it was made up so generally of young men. 
Among the thirteen members of the council, there were 
only three who were forty or more, Brown of Lee, In- 
ghram of Des Moines, and Keith of Van Buren. Jesse B. 
Brown was made the president. He was a Kentuckian by 
birth, forty years old, six feet seven inches tall, weighed 
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a hundred and ninety pounds—not a great weight for 
that height. He had commanded a company in the Black- 
hawk war, and later was a captain in the regular army. 
He resigned from the army in 1837 and located at Fort 
Madison as a merchant. He was so eminently fair and 
generous as a presiding officer that his prestige grew as 
the session advanced. He continued to serve in successive 
territorial legislatures, and was the Speaker of the House 
in the First General Assembly of the state, in 1846. He 
was defeated for congress in 1847 by William Thompson, 
and years later he returned to Kentucky where he died 
in 1864. 


Also in the council was Stephen Hempstead, of Du- 
buque, aged twenty-six. He was one of the earliest law- 
yers in Dubuque. He was born in Connecticut in 1812; 
came out to the vicinity of St. Louis in 1828. In 1830 he 
went to Galena, and there got mixed up in the Blackhawk 
war. He then went to Illinois College, studied law with 
a relative in Galena, Charles T. Hempstead. In 1836 he 
located in Dubuque. He was elected to the council in 
1838, where he became chairman of the Judiciary com- 
mittee; and he continued in the council in the Second, 
Seventh and Eighth Territorial Legislatures. He also 
served in the Constitutional Conventions of 1844 and of 
1846. He was one of the Commissioners appointed to 
revise the code appointed in 1848. In 1850 he became the 
second governor of the state, which office he held for four 
years, the term prescribed by the Constitution of 1846. 
In 1854 he was defeated for congress by James Thoring- 
ton of Davenport. That was the year that saw the eclipse 
of the Democratic party in Iowa; Grimes was elected 
governor, the legislature became Whig, and the slavery 
question was doing its work. Governor Hempstead, in 
1855, was elected county judge of Dubuque county and 
held that office twelve years. He had a good deal to do 
with the shaping of the affairs of the territory and of 
the beginnings of the state—a generous, pure hearted, 
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able gentleman, handsome, chivalrous, and a delightful 
conversationalist. 


The house elected as its speaker W. H. Wallace of 
Henry county, another young man, twenty-seven years 
old. He was born in Ohio, educated in the common schools 
of Indiana, studied law there, came to Iowa in 1837; for 
a time he was receiver of the land office in Fairfield, but 
his home was in Mount Pleasant. His brother, Benjamin 
F. Wallace, also lived in Mount Pleasant; he was one of 
the candidates for delegate to congress in 1838. William 
Henry is spoken of by one of his contemporaries as “im- 
pressive in manner, person, and voice, he was a model 
officer.”” He served in five sessions of the territorial legis- 
lature, four in the council. He was possessed of the pio- 
neer spirit, and in 1853 he migrated to Washington terri- 
tory, was elected to the territorial council, and was ap- 
pointed governor of Washington Territory by Lincoln in 
1861. He refused the appointment, however, as he had 
been elected delegate to congress from that territory. He 
served one term, and then was appointed first governor 
of the Territory of Idaho, in 1863. Idaho soon sent him 
to Washington as delegate to congress where he served 
one term, thus establishing the unique record of repre- 
senting one territory in the Thirty-seventh Congress and 
another in the Thirty-eighth. He died in Washington 
Territory, in 1879. 


CAPITAL MOVED TO NONEXISTENT TOWN 


In the House, out of twenty-six members only five were 
forty or more. The oldest was Thomas Cox of Jackson, 
and there was a picturesque figure. He was only fifty- 
one, but that was much older in those days than it is 
now, standing over six feet tall, weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds, he carried weight both of appearance 
and of leadership of the frontier kind. Athletic, strong 
of limb, an excellent horseman, he was the stuff of which 
leaders are made. He had lived in Illinois, was a member 
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of the First Senate in that state. Of course, he got in the 
Blackhawk fracas ; most everybody in Illinois did, but not 
everybody gloriously. He came to Iowa and settled in 
Jackson county. He was the father of the act in the First 
Territorial legislature which established the capital in a 
non-existent town which he named Iowa City. 


When it came time to run for the next term he found 
it necessary to be absent from home for a time, and he left 
his campaign in the hands of his friend, W. W. Brown. 
When he got back he found that Brown had come out as 
a candidate himself. Cox turned in and beat him. Brown 
later proved to be the leader of the banditti who were 
ravaging homes and stables, horse thieves and counter- 
feiters, up and down the river. Cox organized the posse 
in January, 1840, that smashed the gang at Bellevue, led 
by Brown, who up to that time had covered his tracks. 
Brown was shot in the melee. The volunteer jury de- 
termined by a vote of differently colored beans that those 
captured should be horsewhipped and driven out rather 
than hanged. On July 4, 1845, some remnants of the gang 
shot Col. George Davenport at his home in Rock Island. 
The names of those bandits were John and Aaron Long 
and Granville Young. 


Cox served five terms in the territorial legislature, but 
he was not permitted to witness the birth of the state. 
He died in November, 1844. 


From Muscatine county there was Serranus C. Hast- 
ings, twenty-four years old. He was born in Watertown, 
N. Y., in 1813, to a boyhood of small-town poverty, and 
he got an education by extraordinary effort, finally being 
graduated from Hamilton college. He came to Indiana, 
studied law, then moved to Iowa, settling first in Burling- 
ton, in 1837, but soon coming up the river to Bloomington, 
the present Muscatine. He served in all of the territorial 
legislatures, except the Fifth and Sixth. When Iowa be- 
came a state in 1846 he was one of the two congressmen 
elected from the new state. In 1848, he was appointed 
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chief justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa; but in 1849 
he succumbed to the California fever, and started west. 
He soon assumed leadership, became chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of California and in 1851 was elected 
attorney-general. He practiced law after that and be- 
came wealthy in land speculation. He established and 
endowed the law school of the University of California, 
known as the Hastings Law School. He died in 1893 in 
San Francisco. 


ADVENT OF A NOTABLE FIGURE 


The youngest man in the House was destined for big 
affairs. His name was James W. Grimes, twenty-two 
years old; and probably besides being the youngest, he was 
the most vocal and the most active. Those young fellows 
were feeling their oats, and they could see no reason why 
age, particularly as personified by Governor Lucas, who 
was fifty-seven, weather bitten and politically hardened, 
should be in their way. Grimes was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1816, in the same township, Hillsborough, as 
Franklin Pierce; and was graduated from Dartmouth in 
1836. He read law a few weeks, was admitted to the bar 
and migrated to “The Blackhawk Purchase,” to Burling- 
ton. He was born to be seen and to be heard, and for- 
tunately he developed the ability and the character to 
justify all of that. In the house he was quick in debate 
and ready for the fray. They made him chairman of the 
Judiciary committee, so he and Hastings over in the coun- 
cil, had a good deal to do with early legislation, and much 
of it shows its youthful parentage. Grimes was to be- 
come a powerful figure in Iowa. He was frankly and out- 
spokenly a Free Soiler, in the early fifties when the Whig 
party was rent and torn with all kinds of factions split 
apart on the slavery issue. The Democrats were troubled 
by the impact of the same issue, and their hold in the 
state cracked against the ardent campaign Grimes put up 
as the Whig candidate for Governor in 1854 which he had 
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won by his forthright position. He served the four year 
term and then was twice elected to the senate of the 
United States, where he served from 1859 to 1869. He 
was one of the organizers of the Republican party in this 
state; but when that party ran amok in 1868 under the 
leadership of the most determined band of radicals that 
the United States has known, Wade, Chandler, Stephens, 
and the rest, Grimes refused to sell his honor. He was 
one of the seven ‘Regulars’ among the Republicans who 
voted “no” in the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson. 
The strain, and the anxiety over the piratical policies of 
his colleagues, broke him. As the trial approached its 
end, he was stricken with paralysis; and on the sixteenth 
day of May, 1868, Grimes was carried into the senate 
chamber to cast his vote for acquittal. Six other “Regu- 
lars” voted with him; it needed only one more vote to 
convict. Those seven men, Fessenden of Maine, who was 
Grimes’ closest friend, Fowler of Tennessee, Henderson 
of Missouri, Ross of Kansas, Trumbull of Illinois, Van 
Winkle of West Virginia, and Grimes of Iowa, saved the 
nation from the closest threat of despotism it has ever 
faced. His health did not return. In 1871 he resigned from 
the senate, came back to Burlington to rest. On February 
7, 1872, his tired heart stopped beating, and a brave man 
died.. He was only fifty-five. 


For legislative purposes, Scott and Clinton counties 
were united into one district. The member of the Council 
was Jonathan W. Parker, a native of Vermont, twenty- 
eight years old. He had come prospecting out into the 
west, as a young lawyer, and coming up the river on a 
boat in the early winter of 1836-37 the boat froze in at 
Davenport. He liked the little town so well that he stayed, 
and, his father and other members of his family followed. 
He became the third mayor of Davenport; he delivered 
the first Fourth of July oration here, in 1838. He was a 
botanist of ability. In 1844 he left Davenport, studied 
medicine and began the practice of that profession in Cin- 
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cinnati, where he died of cholera in 1850. He was elected 
to the first four territorial Councils and was president 
of that body in the second legislature. His father, also 
Jonathan Parker, was a civil engineer who in 1850 ran 
the first line of the Rock Island railroad from Peru to 
Rock Island. A sister became the wife of James Thoring- 
ton, who was destined to importance in Davenport and 
the state. Thorington held many local offices, and in 1854 
he beat Stephen Hempstead, then retiring from the new 
state’s gubernatorial chair, for congress. Thorington’s 
home stood on the present site of the Public Library in 
Devenport, where he ran a private school for some years. 


The representatives in the lower house were Laurel 
Summers and J. A. Burchard, Jr. Summers was an 
Ohioan by birth. His parents moved to Indiana, where 
the young man learned the trade of brick mason. He came 
to Scott county in 1837, and settled at LeClaire, where he 
married one of the Parkhurst girls. He tried farming and 
ranching at first, on a scale too big to run successfully. 
Then he returned to his trade. He took to politics pretty 
readily; was elected to the House for three successive 
terms and to the Council for the Seventh and Eighth ses- 
sions of the territorial legislatures. The old newspaper 
files speak of him frequently in Democratic affairs. He 
served in the House of Representatives in the Third Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State. In 1853 he became United 
States marshal and served until 1861. 


J. A. Burchard, Jr., got his seat only after a contest. 
He was voted for both with, and without the “Jr.” on the 
name. As his father had the same name some votes were 
counted for him, and the certificate of election was given 
to Samuel A. Murray of Camanche on the basis of such 
returns. Burchard contested, and was seated. He came 
from an old Massachusetts family, dating back to Plym- 
outh Rock. The family came to Scott county in 1836, 
stopping first in Buffalo and then moving on to Pleasant 
Valley. He served only one term in the legislature. In 
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1837 he became postmaster at Pleasant Valley, and served 
until 1856. He also held different county offices. He died 
in 1871. 


ELECTED BuT KILLED BEFORE SERVING 


There was one man elected to the legislature who did 
not take his seat. Cyrus Jacobs of Burlington very thor- 
oughly disliked David Rorer of the same city. Rorer was 
a candidate for territorial delegate to congress in 1838, 
and Jacobs published bitter and slanderous statements 
in the press. After the election in which Rorer was beaten, 
he met Jacobs on the street and a wordy altercation en- 
sued. Jacobs added the force of a heavy cane to the argu- 
ment and Rorer resorted to a pistol. Jacobs was killed, 
and Rorer in an agony of regret vowed he would never 
run for office again. 


This man Rorer merits more than brief mention. He 
was a Virginian, born in 1806. Recently admitted to the 
bar, he migrated to Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1826, where 
he remained ten years. Though a Virginian, and an owner 
of slaves, who he afterward manumitted, he decided to 
move to free territory, and in 1836 he came to Burlington, 
where he lived until his death in 1884, one of the leading 
lawyers of the state during all of those years. He was a 
leader in all of the development of early Burlington, and 
in his whimsical way he was the author of the soubriquet 
of “Hawkeye” for Iowa. It was in 1839 that he wrote a 
series of humorous articles for the Fort Madison Patriot, 
edited by James G. Edwards. Rorer signed his letters “A 
Wolverine Among the Hawkeyes.” The two of them got 
together on the “Hawkeye” proposal, to avoid such nick- 
names as “The Suckers” or “The Pukes” which popularly 
had been fastened on Illinois and on Missouri. Indeed, 
because of lack of barbers, shaving soap, razors, or of 
time, Iowans had already begun to be called “The Hairy 
Nation.” The name of “Hawkeye,” taken from an old 
Sauk Chief, stuck; and when Edwards’ paper was moved 
to Burlington it eventually took the same name. 
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Rorer appeared voluntarily as the attorney for Ralph 
the negro, whose case is mentioned in our present discus- 
sion of the Territorial Supreme Court. He was included 
in nearly every law case of importance in Eastern lowa 
for forty years. 


Reference to newspapers suggests that the first news- 
paper in the State was the Dubuque Visitor, established 
in May, 1836, by John D. King. In December, W. W. 
Chapman, who had moved to Dubuque from Burlington, 
became editor. That lasted only a few months, however, 
as Chapman was soon appointed United States district 
attorney for Wisconsin, and he formed a law partnership 
with Stephen H. Hempstead. When the Wisconsin legis- 
lature decided to meet in Burlington, Chapman went back 
there. The Jowa News was started in Dubuque in June 
of 1837, but it lived only a year. The Western Adventurer 
and Herald was born in Montrose in June, 1837; but the 
next year it was absorbed by Edwards into the Patriot, 
and made the organ of the Whig party. In December, 
1838, it was moved to Burlington. The Jowa Territorial 
Gazette had been established there in July 1838, by James 
Clarke, son-in-law of Governor Henry Dodge of Wisconsin 
territory and later himself governor of Iowa territory. 
In July, 1838, Andrew Logan, a Pennsylvanian, drove 
into Davenport with an old press and some type, set him- 
self in a new log building at Main and Front streets; and 
on Saturday, August 4, appeared the first issue of the 
Iowa Sun and Davenport and Rock Island News. 


It is perfectly proper to say something about these 
newspaper men in this resume of political leaders, for 
the editors were red-hot partisans in the territorial and 
early statehood days. When the elections came on, and in 
between, they let loose the vials of their lurid vocabularies 
without restraint. There was Verplank Van Antwerp, 
who came to Burlington in 1838 as receiver of the Land 
Office by appointment by Van Buren. In 1840 he went 
to the new capitol village of Iowa City and published the 
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Iowa Capitol Reporter, a Democratic organ. There was 
a Whig paper called The Standard, then edited by one 
William Crum. The language that these two editors flung 
at each other is difficult to comprehend. The “General” 
as Van Antwerp was called, was a pompous, courtly, tall, 
slim, highly dressed chap, proud of his Knickerbocker 
ancestry. His editorial rival dubbed him ‘General Van 
Squirt,” and “Old Pomposity.” Crum referred to him in 
one piece of writing as “The thing which says it edits 
that filthy and demagogical slime of Loco-focoism, The 
Reporter’; Van Antwerp got even by referring to “Silly 
Billy, the last crum of creation.” 


Van Antwerp held the office of receiver of the land 
office in different cities. In 1846 he was nearly elected 
one of the first United States Senators from the new 
state. His wife was a cousin of Judge William Van Ness 
in whose office Van Buren read law and who was Aaron 
Burr’s second on that fatal day in July, 1804, when Ham- 
ilton was shot. His daughter married George H. Williams, 
who later became United States senator from Oregon and 
attorney general in Grant’s cabinet. The writer does not 
know what became of “the last crum of creation.” 


BECAME A LEADER IN IOWA 


With Governor Lucas had come from Ohio one of the 
most forceful, able, and versatile men in the early history 
of Iowa, Theodore S. Parvin. He himself said that the two 
greatest men in Iowa history were Charles Mason and 
James W. Grimes. I submit that Parvin’s name must be 
added for a third. Parvin was a large part of the history 
of Iowa. He was born in New Jersey in 1817. He was 
graduated from Miami University in Ohio and read law 
for a while. In 1838 he was in Cincinnati trying to decide 
where to go, when by happy chance he met Robert Lucas, 
newly appointed governor of Iowa territory, on his way 
out west. to assume his office. Lucas took to the young 
fellow of twenty-one and offered to take him along as a 
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private secretary, an office not provided in the law. They 
reached Burlington, August, 1838. He became in quick 
succession territorial librarian, in which office he went 
back to Cincinnati to buy books; district attorney for the 
middle district of Iowa, which included Bloomington, 
where he made his home; secretary of the territorial 
council in 1840; clerk of the United States District court 
for ten years, which office overlapped that of county 
judge, which he also held for ten years. He was a whole 
regiment in the campaign to defeat the Constitution of 
1844, on the ground of the proposed boundary lines. From 
1860 to 1870 he was professor of natural history in the 
State University. In 1852 he was elected grand master 
of Masons in Iowa, and in 1853 he resumed the office of 
grand secretary which he held until his death in 1901. 
Lawyer, judge, professor, collector, founder of libraries, 
including the Masonic library in Cedar Rapids, historian, 
patron of museums including that in Davenport, Parvin 
left the stamp of his alert, eager, active, devoted mind 
indelibly impressed on the new state which he helped to 
create. 


President Van Buren designated for the supreme court 
of the new territory two young men who had already 
settled in the state and an older one who was practicing 
in Pennsylvania. The new chief justice was Charles Ma- 
son. One summer as I drove along a highway of long 
graceful sweeping curves among hills and valleys of 
central New York, a dozen miles or so south of Syracuse, 
near the little town of Pompey, we came upon a battered 
and weather beaten old farmhouse, standing on a hillside, 
alone, silent guardian of many years. Along the road 
was a marker reading: “The birthplace of Charles Ma- 
son, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa Terri- 
tory.” Mason was born there in 1804. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1829, at the head of his class. The 
second man was one Robert E. Lee; the thirteenth was 
Joseph EK. Johnston; and the twenty-third was also des- 
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tined for fame. His name was Jefferson Davis. Mason 
taught for a while at West Point, read law at Newburgh, 
worked for a time on the New York Post with William 
Cullen Bryant, and came to the Mississippi valley in 
1836. He was married in Galena to Miss Angelica Gear, 
the aunt of John H. Gear, later an Iowa governor. In 
that year Mason moved to Burlington. He remained as 
chief justice during the territorial period; and afterwards 
practiced his profession in Burlington until 1882. 


Thomas 8S. Wilson, of Dubuque, age twenty-five, was 
the second member of the Court. Joseph Williams of 
Pennsylvania was the third. A long paper could be writ- 
ten of their contributions to the history of the state and 
of their experiences in the early district courts. The state 
was divided into three districts and the Supreme court 
judges held court in the several counties of the districts, 
respectively, Mason in the south, Williams in the middle 
district (he lived at Bloomington), and Wilson in the 
north. The first session of a district court was held at 
Prairie La Porte, now in Guttenburg, September 11, 1838, 
by Judge Wilson. The first session in Scott county was 
held in October with Judge Williams presiding. It met 
in St. Anthony’s church building; and the juries met in 
the little building at Main and Front streets where An- 
drew Logan had set up his printing press. The Supreme 
court held its first session at Burlington, November 26, 
1838, the only business being an order for a writ of error 
from Muscatine county, and the admission of twenty 
young lawyers to practice. 


The next session, however, brought up a history mak- 
ing case, “In the matter of Ralph, a colored man, on 
habeas corpus.” This was a controversy involving an 
issue like that of Dred Scott, some years later, but the 
unanimous decision of the court written by Mason gave a 
clear cut definition of the negro’s rights drawn from his 
residence in free territory, and unlike the decision of 
Taney, held that he could not be regarded as a fugitive. 
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Then came the question of “land-squatters” under an act 
of congress of 1807. Again Mason wrote the decision con- 
firming the rights of the claimants, in spite of a seeming 
violation of the act of congress. Someone has said that, 
“That decision was flimsy law but it was first-class his- 
tory.” 

IowA’s FIRST UNITED STATES SENATORS 


I have already suggested the names of Augustus Caesar 
Dodge and George W. Jones, the front rank political 
leaders of territory and of the state in its earliest years. 
They became the first United States senators from Iowa, 
although they failed in the election in the First General 
Assembly which got itself so tied up in a political knot 
that it could elect nobody; and for nearly two years of 
its existence, Iowa was unrepresented in the senate. The 
Second General Assembly, however, had no difficulty in 
electing Dodge. Jones had to fight for his election, for he 
had fallen into a political feud with Judge Wilson of Du- 
buque, whom he finally beat by only two votes. Dodge 
sat in the senate with his father, Henry Dodge, who be- 
came one of the first senators from Wisconsin, the only 
instance of father and son being colleagues in that august 
body. Henry Dodge’s younger half brother, Dr. Louis F. 
Linn had represented Missouri in the senate from 1833 
to 1848. His help in getting the Iowa territorial bill 
through the Senate in 1838 is memoralized in the name 
of one of our prominent counties. 


In 1834 the region of “The Blackhawk Purchase” was 
added to the territory of Michigan for governmental pur- 
poses; and when, in 1836, Michigan became a state, the 
Territory of Wisconsin was created, including the region 
west of the Mississippi. George W. Jones was elected the 
territorial delegate in the congress from Michigan in 
1835; and, he was elected similarly from Wisconsin in 
1837. He fathered the bill to set Iowa off as a territory 
in 1838; and nearly everybody has heard the story of the 
struggle to get that bill enacted into law. 
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In February of 1838, W. W. Chapman, once briefly 
editor of the Dubuque Visitor, and then United States 
district attorney, located in Burlington, announced his 
candidacy for the congressional office. When Iowa be- 
came a territory, Chapman repeated his announcement 
for the new territory. This rather irked Jones, who had 
his own ideas on the subject, but who had fallen tempor- 
arily under a political cloud by his implication in the 
famous Graves-Cilley duel. Jones wanted to designate 
the Democratic candidate, however; and he had picked 
Peter H. Engle, a young lawyer who had settled in Du- 
buque before 1836. Engle announced his candidacy. 
Thomas 8S. Wilson was on the point of doing so when he 
learned that he had been appointed to the supreme court 
of the territory. David Rorer of Burlington and B. F. 
Wallace of Mt. Pleasant, a brother of W. H. Wallace, 
already noted, got into the race. Chapman, Rorer and 
Wallace campaigned a good deal together, making their 
last stand in Davenport on the Saturday before election. 
Here Rorer stole Chapman’s one speech, which he had 
heard so often that he knew it by heart. Chapman con- 
gratulated Rorer on the best speech that he had made 
during the campaign, and Rorer retorted that “it was the 
damnedest poorest speech he had made.” A few days be- 
fore Engle had fallen off his horse crossing the Wap- 
sipinicon. An Indian had pulled him out, but Engle had 
to stay indoors temporarily with a resultant cold. The 
rumor got abroad that he drowned, and the other candi- 
dates did nothing to refute the rumor. It cost Engle votes, 
and Chapman was elected by a plurality of thirty-six, the 
first congressional delegate from Iowa. When the re- 
turns were all in a fifth candidate appeared in the run- 
ning. The original Iowa territory ran north of its pres- 
ent boundary, went in a sort of triangular form to take 
in a part of the present Minnesota, including Fort Snell- 
ing and St. Paul, then known as St. Peter’s, originally 
called Pigseye. Major Lawrence Taliaferro received 
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thirty votes up there. He was the man from whom Dr. 
John Emerson bought Hannah, the wife of Dred Scott. 


Chapman was a Virginian who settled in Burlington 
in 1835. He had held several appointive offices. His 
term in congress was an active one, but he was not strong- 
ly partisan; and in 1840 he realized that he faced a purge, 
and did not run again. He was succeeded by A. C. Dodge, 
who continued as delegate in congress until Iowa became 
a state. In 1847 Chapman was taken with the frontier 
fever again and he started across the plains to Oregon. 
He soon was in the legislature of that territory, became 
an influential citizen, and was one of the founders of the 
Portland Oregonian, which still thrives out there. He 
died in 1902. 

After his defeat in the 1838 campaign, Engle went to 
St. Louis, where he attained high professional standing 
and a place on the bench. 


IOWAN’S RELATION WITH LINCOLN 


Prolonged mention of Samuel J. Kirkwood, governor 
twice, United States senator twice, secretary of The In- 
terior, is omitted, as he didn’t move to Iowa until 1855. 
Similarly we are passing over Lincoln’s most important 
Iowa appointee, Samuel F. Miller, of Keokuk, justice of 
the supreme court who came from Kentucky in 1850. 
Lincoln gave some attention either favorably or un- 
favorably to other Iowans whose friends proposed them 
to his consideration. 


Fitz Henry Warren of Burlington was on his slate for a 
cabinet appointment, but was passed over. Warren was 
a leader in the formation of the Republican party in 
Iowa, but he never got very far in office holding. He 
came from Massachusetts to Burlington in 1847. In 1849 
he was appointed by President Taylor whom he had helped 
to nominate in the 1848 voting convention as a delegate 
from Iowa, as assistant postmaster general. He fell out 
with President Fillmore a few months later over the 
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issue of the Fugitive Slave law and resigned. He had a 
way of falling out with people easily which did not help 
his political career. In 1855 he was beaten for United 
States senator by James Harlan. In 1861 Lincoln offered 
him his old role in the post office department, but he de- 
clined and went instead to New York as an editorial 
writer for Horace Greeley on The Tribune. He didn’t 
stay long at that; but resigned and entered the Union 
army where he became a brigadier general. In 1863 he 
was beaten for the Republican nomination for governor 
of Iowa by General William M. Stone. After the war he 
got an election to the state senate; and in 1867 President 
Johnson appointed him Minister to the Republic of Guata- 
mala. After his return from that office he returned to 
Massachusetts where he died in 1878. 


When Warren turned down Lincoln’s suggestion of 
the post office department the president appointed John 
A. Kasson of Des Moines who came to Iowa in 1857 and 
began a brilliant career, including six terms in congress, 
and United States minister at Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. 


Another of Lincoln’s appointees was Alvin D. Saun- 
ders as governor of the Territory of Nebraska. Like so 
many other leaders in early Iowa, Saunders was a Blue 
Grass product, having been born in Kentucky in 1817. The 
family moved to Illinois in 1829, in that trek that took 
the Lincolns to that state; then they moved again to the 
new settlement of Mount Pleasant in 1836. Saunders had 
a common school education which was very common in 
those days. He engaged in mercantile business; read law 
but never practiced it; was postmaster at Mount Pleasant 
seven years. He was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1846; of the state senate in 1854-56, and 58-60. 
He was a member of the first Republican convention in 
Iowa City February 22, 1855, of the Republican national 
convention in 1860. The appointment as governor of 
Nebraska territory came in 1861 and he occupied that 
office till 1867. He remained in Omaha and was elected 
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United States senator from Nebraska, served one term, 
1877 to 1883. He died in Nebraska in 1899. 


Saunder’s daughter Mary married in 1884 Russell B. 

Harrison, son of Benjamin Harrison, a senator from In- 
- diana, who was elected president in 1888. During the 
Harrison regime in the White House the Russell Harri- 
sons resided there also. Mary Saunders Harrison and 
Mary Harrison McKee (mother of “Baby McKee”) car- 
ried on the social conventions of the place for their in- 
valid mother. The papers of November 30, 1944, carried 
the announcement of Mrs. Russell Harrison’s death in 
Washington at the age of 84. 


Lincoln made one other important designation from 
Iowa in the person of James Harlan as secretary of the 
Interior. Harlan was born in Illinois in 1820. The family 
reversed the usual motion and moved east to Indiana 
where James grew up. He was graduated from what is 
now DePauw University in 1845; and in that same year 
came to Iowa City as the president of the incipient Iowa 
City College which the Methodists were trying to estab-. 
lish.” It never got much beyond the incipient stage, and 
finally was merged with Cornell College in Mt. Vernon. 
Harlan read law; ran for superintendent of public in- 
struction as a Whig and always felt that the Democrats 
juggled him out of the election. He declined the Whig 
nomination for governor in 1850, as technically he was 
too young according to the constitution of the state. In 
1853 he became president of Iowa Wesleyan College at 
Mount Pleasant. In 1855. he was elected United States 
senator to succeed Senator Dodge; the Democrats had 
blown up in the 1854 election. After his reelection to 
second term, Lincoln appointed him ag secretary of the 
Interior. The president was dead before Harlan took 
office. He served under Johnson until July 1866, when 
his lack of sympathy with Johnson’s policies caused him 
to resign. The next year he was again elected to the 
senate and served one term. He was presiding judge of 
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Court of Commissions on the Alabama Claims from 1882 
to 1899. Harlan died in 1899. His daughter Mary became 
Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln. 


OTHER ABLE MEN HONORED IOWA 


Nor does all this exhaust the roll call. In Bloomington 
was Ralph F. Lowe, an Ohioan, who came to Iowa in that 
year, 1838. He was to become governor twenty years 
later, and chief justice of the Supreme Court. There were 
the brothers Shepherd Leffler, and Isaac Leffler, born 
near Wheeling, moved to Iowa in 1835, and settled in 
Burlington. Isaac had served in the congress from Vir- 
ginia. Shepherd was to become one of the first representa- 
tives in the congress from Iowa serving three terms, be- 
sides many other positions with which he was entrusted. 
He was twenty-five years his brother’s junior. In 1875 he 
was defeated by Samuel J. Kirkwood for governor. There 
was Francis Springer who came from Maine to Iowa in 
1838, and settled in Wapello. He was a big man in Louisa 
county. There was Gideon 8. Bailey, a Kentuckian, who 
came in 1837, and settled in Van Buren county, where he 
was a political leader for many years. There was Edward 
Johnstone, six feet six inches tall, of fine physique and of 
majestic appearance, a Pennsylvanian who became a 
Lee county leader. There was Stephen Whicher, the tall, 
slim, eccentric native of Vermont who had the blood of 
the Emersons in his veins. He became a talented lawyer 
in Muscatine. 


In Jackson county was another Vermonter who came 
to Iowa in 1836, by way of Ohio, where he had engaged 
briefly in the stage line business. He settled at Andrew, 
and again engaged in stages, with contracts for carrying 
the mails. In 1838, at the age of thirty-two, he had not 
been heard of yet politically. In 1846 he became the first 
governor of the State of Iowa. His name was Ansel 
Briggs. There was Brigg’s Whig opponent in the cam- 
paign of 1846, Thomas McKnight of Dubuque, a Vir- 
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ginian by birth, who ran again in 1847 for congress, and 
was defeated again, this time by S. C. Hastings. 


In Scott county was G. C. R. Mitchell, a native of Ten- 
nessee, who came in 1835, before there was any lowa, 
any Scott county, or any Davenport. He took “squatter’s 
rights,” lived in a cabin near the present junction of Sixth 
and Marquette streets in Davenport. The next year he 
opened a law office in the new settlement. Mitchell served 
in the house of the Sixth Territorial legislature; in 1846 
he was nominated for congress but was defeated; later 
that year he received enough support from Whig mem- 
bers of the First General Assembly for United States 
senator to tie up that election in a knot so far that session 
of the legislature was concerned. In 1857 he became dis- 
trict judge; but by that time he was a Democrat. He left 
the Whig party in the centrifugal processes which blew 
“The opposition” to pieces in the fifties. 


James Grant was another Scott county leader, who 
came from North Carolina in 1838. He had stopped over 
in Chicago from 1834 to practice law in that struggling 
village. He was a member of the house in the Fourth Iowa 
Territorial legislature; a member of the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1844 and 1846; the first district judge in 
the new judicial district set up by the First General As- 
sembly. In 1852 he was in the house of the Fourth General 
Assembly, where he was made speaker. Grant might have 
had higher political distinction, but he preferred to be a 
consultant in political matters rather than an office 
holder. 


Then, there were the Cooks, Ebenezer and John P., 
brothers who came from New York with two other broth- 
ers, their father, and a sister (Mrs. William Van Tuyl) 
in 1836. Ebenezer soon attained prominence in law and 
politics, and later in banking and in railroad promotion. 
He sat in the Constitutional Convention of 1844 as a 
Whig and he held many local offices. In the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly he was a candidate for the United States 
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senate, being barely beaten by James Harlan. John P. 
Cook was in the territorial council in the Fifth and Sixth 
sessions, and in the senate of the Second and Third Gen- 
eral Assemblies. At that time he was a resident of Tipton. 
He removed to Davenport, from which city he was elect- 
ed to congress in 1852. He declined to run again. Like 
Mitchell, he began as a Whig; but in the break up of that 
party Cook became a Democrat, which left him in a mi- 
nority party. Two of his great grandsons are present 
members of the Scott county bar. 


There was also Charles Weston, who seems to have 
been quite forgotten. He was one of the batch of twenty 
young lawyers who were admitted to practice by the 
Supreme Court at its first session in November, 1838. 
Weston was born in Washington county, New York, north- 
east of Albany, in 1811. He had his later education in 
the Rensselaer Institute, after which he read law in his 
father’s office and was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1836. The next year he started west and reached the 
Mississippi in December. He crossed the river to Burling- 
ton on a ferry boat which cruised among a mass of pieces 
of ice, and Weston nearly lost his life in the trip. Finally 
getting across, he stumbled along a dark road to a hotel 
to dry out and get warm, where he met a young fellow 
dressed in rough frontier clothes and with a head of un- 
ruly hair that would not stay combed, who had recently 
come to the Blackhawk Purchase. His name was Grimes, 
from New Hampshire. Weston started practice in Bur- 
lington. He was one of the few men who remained friends 
with William B. Conway, the territorial secretary, and 
was with Conway when he died in November of 1839. 
After Conway died Governor Lucas appointed Weston 
fiscal agent for the territory, and acting secretary until 
the president designated James Clarke. In 1839 he was 
appointed United States attorney for the territory, and 
served until 1842. Some books say that he came to Dav- 
enport in 1840; but in the list of attorneys admitted by 
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the supreme court in November, 1838, Weston and Con- 
way are listed as from this town. At any rate he came, 
took up a claim and tried farming. That did not pay, 
and he moved into town and opened his law office. He 
was elected mayor in 1851, and county judge in 1857. Ur- 
bane, genial, classically educated, fond of books, Judge 
Weston was a kindly, old-fashioned gentleman, an emi- 
nent citizen of his little city. 

A hundred years have come and gone. They have 
woven a fabric of history that none could foresee in 1846. 
Into that history have gone a thousand unseen influences 
from as many sources; but none of them has been stronger 
than that of the young men who came to the Blackhawk 
Purchase in the beginning, and with ploughshare, axe, 
saw, wheel, and book, wove the first threads into the 
mystery called history—the history of another state in 
the unique story of America. 
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PRIMARY ELECTIONS LONG AGO 


The Democrats of St. Louis in mass meeting assembled 
adopted a resolution on the 9th of January in favor of 
the abolishing of conventions for nominating candidates 
for office and adopting the primary system as a substitute. 
The resolution is said to have been adopted unanimously. 
—Dubuque Herald, Jan. 21, 1854. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


COURT HOUSE AND COUNTY BUILDINGS 
At Keosauqua 


Court House, center building; County Jail in rear. 
In front—Original Office Building 
containing offices of 


Sheriff, Treasurer, Clerk of Court, Supt of Schools 


A COURT HOUSE AT A BARGAIN 


- By RICHARD C. LEGGETT 


The court house stands on a low hill with surroundings 
much the same as a century ago. It is an attractive an- 
tique, venerable and of obsolete architecture; and its 
story goes back into territorial days and the rough and 
ready ways of the frontier. County seats were queens 
on the early political chess boards, and this one also be- 
came the basis for driving a hard cash bargain, which 
was well kept, and so it stands today the Van Buren 
county court house at Keosauqua. 

In 1836 Iowa was a part of Wisconsin Territory. That 
part lying west of the Mississippi river was divided into 
two counties, Des Moines county consisting of the portion 
south of Rock Island, and Dubuque county in the north. 
The most populous county in Wisconsin Territory at that 
time was Des Moines. A subdivision of its extensive ter- 
ritory became an obvious necessity. So, by an act of the 
Wisconsin Territorial Assembly passed December 7, 1836, 
the new counties of Lee, Van Buren, Henry, Des Moines, 
Louisa, Muscatine and Scott were created from the orig- 
inal county of Des Moines. By the same act Farmington 
was designated as the place for holding court in Van 
Buren county. Here, on April 10, 1837, the first term 
of court in the county was held by Judge David Irwin, 
and two other terms were subsequently held in April 
and November 1838. 

There was great rivalry between the various towns of 
the county for the location of the county seat. In Septem- 
ber 1838 an election was held to determine the location. 
Apparently, Bentonsport and Keosauqua were the prin- 
cipal contestants and the record in the office of the 
county auditor at Keosauqua recites: 


I do hereby certify that at an election held on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, 1838, agreeably to the provisions of an Act of the Council 
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and House of Representatives of the Territory of Wisconsin passed 
June.22, 1888, * = * «-*.+,*°*- Keosauqua received a majority of 
the whole number of votes given by the people of said county as 
the seat of Justice thereof. November 1838. Signed, H. Heffleman, 
Sheriff of Van Buren county, Iowa Territory. (See 1st record, 
page 82) 


But now appears “the fine Italian hand” of Iowa’s 
Territorial Legislature, which convened at Burlington on 
November 12, 1838. An act passed and approved January 
25, 1839, designated Benjamin F. Chastain of Jefferson 
county, Michael H. Walker of Lee county and Stephen 
Gearhart of Des Moines county, as commissioners to re- 
locate the county seat of Van Buren county, and “for 
other purposes.” By this act the commissioners were re- 
quired to meet at Keosauqua on the first Monday of May 
next, and to “proceed forthwith to locate a suitable place 
for the seat of justice of Van Buren county, having ref- 
erence to the geographical center, the convenience and 
' welfare of said county’’; provisions also were made for 
their qualification, pay and report. The catch comes in 
the eighth paragraph which reads: 


Sec. 8. Be It Further Enacted, That if the proprietors of the 
town of Keosauqua shall on or before the 1st of April next, enter 
into good and sufficient bonds with security to be approved by 
the county commissioners, to the county treasurer for the benefit 
of the county for the sum of Five Thousand dollars payable in 
town lots in said town of Keosauqua, or other real estate, at a fair 
cash value, or cash, or such other materials as the county commis- 
sioners may deem proper to receive, for the purpose of carrying 
on or completing the public buildings in said county. 


Sec. 9., The payments to be divided into three equal parts, and 
paid in one, two and three years. 


Sec. 10: Be It Further Enacted, That if said proprietors shall 
enter into bonds as provided for in the eighth section of this act, 
then this act shall be null and void, otherwise to remain in full 
force and value. (See Statute Laws of the Territory of Iowa, 1838- 
1839 [Blue Book] Page 96.) 
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COERCED BY A LEGISLATURE 


Usually, legislative Acts provide for spending the pub- 
lic money, but this one was a bold and barefaced “Hijack- 
ing” of the proprietors of Keosauqua under threat of re- 
moval of the county seat. Imagine their consternation 
when, after they had won the county seat election, the 
Territorial Legislature cut the ground from under them 
and required them to raise Five Thousand dollars to build 
the county court house. 


Evidently, the proprietors, M. Sigler, James Hall, James 
Manning, Edwin Manning, John J. Fairman, John Carnes 
and Robert Taylor, thought the price not too high, for 
they immediatley proceeded to give security in the form 
of mortgages on Keosauqua real estate. Ironically, the 
first mortgage foreclosure in the county was one of these 
mortgages. Henry King was employed by the commis- 
sioners to draw plans for the building. The record is 
then very confusing. First, we find that on April 20, 
1840, Sewall Kenedy and Henry King were appointed 
building agents for the construction of the court house at 
a cost of $6,500.00; then at a special meeting of the com- 
missioners on May 30, 1840, it was ordered that the pro- 
posal for the building of the court house for the sum of 
$6,500.00 by John Fairman and James Hall be accepted, 
on condition that the building be completed in two years; 
then, on January 7, 1841, the commissioners ordered that 
the appointment of Sewall and King as building agents 
be rescinded. Finally the contract was assigned to Edwin 
Manning, who accepted the note of the commissioners for 
$1,712.00 with interest at 15% per annum, and took over 
the $5,000.00 in mortgages which he and the other pro- 
prietors had given to keep the county seat at Keosauqua. 
The project dragged along until the fall of 1843, when 
the building was completed and ready for occupancy. I 
ean find no record of any dedication or celebration. 

Today, this building stands as a monument to its build- 
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ers. It is framed of oak timbers more than a foot square 
skilfully braced so that its corners stand as plumb and 
square as the day of their erection; the solid brick walls 
of the first story are twenty-two inches thick and taper 
to eighteen inches in the second story. The court room 
is without pillars with huge oak trusses sustaining the 
roof. Its interior trim is of walnut wood said to have 
been cut within one hundred rods of the building site. At 
present this building is occupied by the court room, judge’s 
chambers, sheriff’s office, grand jury room and the of- 
fice of the county superintendent. The other county of- 
fices are housed in another building built later. 


Possibly more interesting than the building are the 
men and events it has known. The court room was the 
pioneer stage on which were acted the dramas of actual 
life and where the leaders of the community piayed their 
parts. 


The most notorious trial was that of the United States 
vs William McCauley. McCauley became involved with 
the wife of one Coffman in Washington county and killed 
Coffman. In September 1844 he was indicted for murder 
in Washington county and the case taken to Van Buren 
county on change of venue. At the April, 1845, term his 
first trial was had in Keosauqua. McCauley was repre- 
sented by Hall and Mills who were famous pioneer crim- 
inal.lawyers. Joseph C. Knapp, later a noted judge, was 
prosecutor. At the close of the state’s testimony the de- 
fendant withdrew his plea of not guilty and admitted his 
guilt in open court. The judge, without hearing further 
testimony, immediately sentenced him to be hanged. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme court and the case was 
reversed on the ground that it was the duty of the judge 
to have heard testimony to determine whether he was 
guilty of murder or of manslaughter. (1 Morris 641). 

Consequently, the case was sent back to Keosauqua for 
retrial. Commencing March 5, 1846, a new jury was 
chosen, evidence heard and a verdict of guilty returned. 
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On March 7th the defendant was brought into court and 
sentenced to hang. The record in Journal “N” at page 
149 reads: “And now comes said defendant into open 
court and, upon being asked, says nothing why the judg- 
ment of the law shall not be passed upon him, therefore 
it is ordered and adjudged and the sentence of the court is 
that you, William McCauley, be taken from hence to the 
jail of this county and to remain until Saturday the 4th 
day of April next, that on said day between the hours of 
ten o’clock in the forenoon and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, you will be taken by the proper officer to some con- 
venient place within this county and there hung by the 
neck until dead.” 


Accordingly, a scaffold was erected in the hollow just 
north of the court house on a small mound which can still 
be seen. This hollow lies just west of Highway No. 1 
between the depot and the court house and has ever since 
been known as “Hangman’s Hollow.” Tradition has it 
the fateful day dawned bright and clear. From the entire 
countryside the excited populace gathered to crowd the 
surrounding hills for vantage points. At the appointed 
hour the condemned with the sheriff and guards marched 
from the jail to the gallows with measured tread. The 
noose and black cap were adjusted and the adulterer 
dropped to his death in fulfillment of his sentence. Parts 
of the scaffold are now stored in the attic over the court 
room, but souvenir hunters have taken away the most 
of it. 

ABLE MEN FROM VAN BUREN COUNTY 


In my judgment, more prominent lawyers and jurists 
have come from Van Buren county than from any other 
county in the state. One of the most famous was Henry 
Clay Caldwell. He was admitted to the bar in the old 
court house in 1851 and was associated with the firm of 
Wright & Knapp. Before the civil war he was county 
attorney and a member of the state legislature. He en- 
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listed and became colonel of the Third Iowa Cavalry. At 
the close of the war he was appointed judge of the United 
States District Court of Arkansas and in 1890 he became 
Judge of the 8th U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. His pub- 
- lie life closed in 1903 when he resigned to spend the re- 
mainder of his days as a private citizen. His integrity 
and sense of justice endeared him to the people of Ar- 
kansas and he enjoyed unusual popularity for a northern 
man in a southern state. He was seriously considered as 
a candidate for the presidency in 1896 and for vice-presi- 
dent in 1900 but refused to abandon his judicial position. 


Judge George C. Wright was another of Iowa’s leaders 
who practiced law in the old court house. He came to lowa 
in 1840, immediately after his admission to the bar, and 
commenced to practice in Keosauqua. He was successive- 
ly prosecuting attorney, state senator, justice and chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa and United States 
senator. With Judge C. C. Cole he organized the first 
law school west of the Mississippi at Des Moines in 1865. 
In 1868 this school was moved to Iowa City and became 
the law school of our State University. He was a man of 
great personal charm and popularity as well as of brilliant 
intellect. Iowa’s legal history is incomplete without men- 
tion of Judge Wright. 


A partner of Judge Wright was Judge Joseph C. Knapp. 
In personality, he was the antithesis of his partner. He 
cared little for public opinion and apparently held a con- 
tempt for the ordinary conventional courtesies of life, 
but his learning in the law and his wonderful ability 
made him a leading figure at the bar. After his eleva- 
tion to the bench he restrained his gruff nature and made 
a calm, even tempered judge. 


Judge Robert Sloan probably served longer as a dis- 
trict judge than any other Iowan. He was a man of 
wonderfully kind, pleasing personality and his court was 
the exemplification of courteous dignity. His record as a 
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district court judge is unsurpassed. Judge Francis M. 
Hunter of Ottumwa, Judge William Walker of Keosuaqua, 
Augustus Hall, Henry Clay Dean, D. C. Beaman, Joseph 
C. Mitchell, J. C. Calhoun and a host of other prominent 
lawyers have practiced in the old court room. Its walls 
have echoed to the eloquence of barristers throughout the 
life of our state and it is still the forum for trial in Van 
Buren county’s litigation. It has witnessed the coming 
and going of Iowa’s great men, the tragedies of many gen- 
erations, the excitement of the Civil war, of World War I 
and of our present gigantic struggle. If its walls could 
talk, their stories would dwarf this meager recitation of 
its history. 
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GOING WEST ACROSS IOWA 


The work on the Rock Island bridge across the Missis- 
sippi, notwithstanding the protest made by St. Louis and 
Burlington, goes on. The river continues at a good boat- 
ing stage. A few deaths by cholera have occurred at all 
the principal points along the river during the summer, 
although it does not now exist in any of them in an epi- 
demic form. Emigration continues to pour into the state; 
provisions are high and rents enormous. Another fine 
steam ferry boat has been added to the already efficient 
ferry force now in operation at this port. A new daily 
has also been started, under the name and style of the 
Dubuque Observer. It is a well printed and ably conducted 
anti Nebraska Whig journal. The Daily Tribune is taking 
strong ground against all participation of the north with 
slavery. The Herald and the Express support the admin- 
istration. The health of the north of Iowa is unexception- 
able. The emigration to Nebraska has never been equalled 
in this country since the settlement of California. It is 
altogether unprecedented in the west, and is the surest 
guard against the encroachment of slavery.—lowa Jour- 


nal of Education, July 1854. 


WAR YEARS DES MOINES M. E. CONFERENCE 


By THE REV. R. E. HARVEY 
Tt 


THE NEW CONFERENCE! CARRIED ON—1860-1864 


The first session of the Western Iowa Conference of 
the M. E. Church was held in Indianola, commencing 
Wednesday, August 22, 1869, at 8 o’clock a. m., Bishop 
E. S. Janes presiding. The bishop read the 131st and 
1383rd Psalms, inclusive; also the sixth chapter of 2nd 
Corinthians, after which hymn 707 was sung. The bishop 
then led the Conference in prayer, after which the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was administered by Dr. El- 
liott, assisted by Brothers Robinson, Stewart, Guylee 
and Haines. The roll of Conference was called by the Rev. 
EK. H. Waring, the former secretary of the Iowa Confer- 
ence, and twenty-nine members responded to their names. 
The Conference then organized by electing the Rev. E. M. 
H. Fleming as secretary, and the Rev. C. C. Mabee 
and D. Thompson as assistant secretaries. 


So reads the upper half of page one of my tattered copy 
of the pamphlet titled as on the first line above. Follows 
three and one half pages of committee lists, minute busi- 
ness, appointments, official announcements; eighteen of 
committee reports, and four of advertisements. 

Next to the moment of listening to their assignments 
to their various fields of labor, it is probable that the 
most intense interest of the entire session was elicited 
by the report on “Our boundary lines,” voicing dissatis- 
faction with the departure from the instructions voted by 
Iowa Conference the previous year,” by the recent General 
Conference, whereby the line dividing their territory from 


1See ANNALS oF IowA, for January and April, 1944, for story of foundation 
laying of the M. E. church in the territory comprising the old Des Moines Con- 
ference. 


See ANNALS oF Iowa, April, 1944, p. 297-298. 
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that of Iowa Conference was so diverted that it followed 
Des Moines river from Red Rock to the south line of 
Boone county, depriving the new Conference of portions 
of Marion, Jasper and Polk counties containing several 
prosperous parishes, in the longest settled sector of their 
expected area, which even without this loss would have 
consisted of two thinly peopled belts along its east and 
west borders, separated by one hundred miles of open 
prairie, which for lack of navigable streams then seemed 
doomed to a very scattering population. 


This alteration of the boundary the report denounced 
in no uncertain terms, as due to the influence of the Iowa 
Conference delegates (all of whom came from east of the 
dividing line), who were accused of acting in a “discour- 
teous, unfraternal, and unjust manner toward the pro- 
posed Western Iowa Conference,” by which ‘‘a confiding 
and defenseless portion of their constituency have been 
grievously wronged”; for which “abuse of a most sacred 
official trust” it was hoped they would be suitably re- 
buked by the mother Conference, that was exhorted to 
join with the injured body in securing redress of these 
wrongs at the next session of the governing body of the 
Church. The verbiage of the entire document hinting to 
one who knew him, the urge felt by the Rev. U. P. Golli- 
day, the chairman of the committee drafting the report, 
to revert to the robust vocabulary of his youthful flat- 
boating days on the Ohio. 


This production was transmitted to Oskaloosa, where 
Iowa Conference met the next week, along with a pro- 
posal that the two bodies ignore the obnoxious legislation 
and administer the disputed territory according to their 
original intentions,* action which would have been com- 
pletely subversive of denominational polity; while the 
recommended censure of five of their most prominent 
members was most unlikely procedure to promote sacri- 
ficial response in those who would profit by their depar- 


8See History of Iowa Conference, by the Rev. E. H. Waring, p.p. 157-158. 
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ture from the letter of their instructions ; so the Iowa Con- 
ference brethren, while deploring the wounded feelings 
of their former colleagues, didn’t see just what could be 
done about it. 


Indeed, the members of the new unit may have felt 
their old associates entertained some designs of retaining 
the new body attached to mother’s apron strings, since 
here was the president of Iowa Wesleyan University with 
a proposition that western Iowa pledge financial and 
other support to that institution, offering as inducements 
representation on the board of trustees, and the transfer 
of a faculty member to their Conference roll. But the 
committee on education, with four projects of their own 
to consider, cautiously refrained from other commitments 
than that of directing college minded youth toward lowa 
Wesleyan, and of cordially inviting Dr. Elliott himself to 
become one of them! Now, although the name of that 
most eminent educator, pulpit orator, church statesman 
and religious journalist, graced more than one Conference 
roll, neither Western Iowa nor Des Moines Conference 
ever enjoyed that distinction, though we find him re- 
newing his plea for co-operation with Iowa Wesleyan 
about as long as he was connected with that institution. 


With their own educational fish to fry, the committee 
proceeded to deal with them in a manner best reported 
by reproducing the resolutions relating to each project 
with brief account of the same. 


BROOKVILLE SEMINARY 


“Resolved: That we will accept Brookville Seminary 
and give it our fostering care, as soon as the building may 
be completed, free from debt, and the school put in op- 
eration.” Probably few even of the present residents of 
Brooks village ever heard of this institution; and the 
names of the original sponsors we have been unable to 
find. The enterprise took shape apparently in the year 
1859-60, and Rev. James S. Rand was appointed at this 
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session as Pastor of Quincy Circuit, covering most if not 
all of Adams county, perhaps in hope that his energetic 
complex might give vigor to the undertaking. In 1861 the 
name was changed to Simpson Seminary, and a Board of 
Visitors appointed, who in 1862 reported that a two story 
building was enclosed and one room finished and in use 
by the district school, and that though war excitement 
and financial stress barred immediate progress, the pros- 
pects for completion and usefulness were considered good; 
with which the institution sinks out of sight. The build- 
ing when completed was taken over for public school use 
and may still be standing, as it was framed of native lum- 
ber, in providing and delivering which, according to local 
tradition, a certain eccentric local preacher seriously neg- 
lected farm and family, and on the failure of the under- 
taking, became an unreasoning opponent of ministerial 
education: that he was the latter I can testify, for he was 
a parishioner on my first Supply Circuit. 


OSCEOLA SEMINARY 


“In view of the fact that the citizens of Osceola have 
determined to establish a seminary at that point and de- 
sire to place it under the care of this Conference, and 
desire to open a school immediately, we offer the follow- 
ing resolution for your adoption: 


Resolved: 1st, That R. 8S. Robinson, F. H. Read and 
Michael Sheets be a committee of visitors to attend the 
annual examination of Osceola Seminary, and to report 
its condition and prospects to this Conference at its next 
session. 2nd, That as soon as a suitable building, worth 
at least $3,000.00 shall be erected for said seminary, free 
from pecuniary embarrassment and ready for use, we 
will extend to it the privileges and favors of a Conference 
Seminary.” 

This report was re-affirmed the following year, the 


visiting board continued, while a half page advertisement 
announced the opening of the second term on Sept. 23, 
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1861, with Prof. H. B. Heacock, superintendent ; promis- 
ing cheap and abundant accommodations in room and 
board; adding, “The success of this institution the past 
year, and the deep interest taken in the cause of education 
by the people of Osceola and Clarke county warrant the 
trustees in proceeding with their efforts to make this in- 
stitution a fixed fact in the educational department of 
Iowa.” Both visitors and advertisement re-appeared in 
1862, H. B. Heacock was admitted on trial by the Confer- 
ence and appointed Principal of Osceola Seminary. In 
1863 the school was declared prosperous and out of debt, 
and recommended to the people of southwest Iowa gen- 
erally, while H. B. Heacock was appointed pastor of 
Osceola charge, without indicating whether he combined 
ministerial with pedagogical duties, although this was a 
frequent practice at that time. 1864 found him moved to 
Chariton, and Osceola Seminary appears no more. 


COLUMBUS SEMINARY? 


Like fate befell this institution which the session of 
1860 endeavored to revivify by continuing Louden Dis- 
trict with the Rev. Wm. H. Goode, as presiding elder, who 
was made also chairman of a new board of trustees in 
which several adjacent ministers were colleagues along 
with Messrs. Claiborne and Pitzer, laymen. Both district 
and station were left off the rolls in 1861, and U. P. 
Golliday was directed to “inquire into the condition of 
Columbus Seminary and report at the next session,” which 
report stated that the seminary was incorporated subject 
to Iowa Conference authority and had never been legally 
transferred to Western Iowa; whereupon the foregoing 
election of trustees was rescinded, and R. S. Robinson 
made agent to adjust matters with Iowa Conference, to 
which body the agent was transferred during the ensuing 
year, and no mention of his agency ever appeared in either 
Conference journal. A sort of post-mortem of this iil- 


4See ANNALS oF IowA, April, 1944, pp. 294-295. 
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starred enterprise appeared very recently® in a history 
of Tabor College: “In 1867 doors and window frames 
were purchased from the tornado wrecked building of 
Columbus University, eight miles north of Tabor.” The 
Rev. John S. Guylee, chief promoter of this exploded 
vision, entered the U. S. Army in 1861 as 1st lieutenant, 
Company A, 4th Iowa Cavalry; rendering such efficient 
service that he was promoted successively to captain, 
major, and in 1864, was made colonel of an Arkansas 
negro regiment, but sad to relate, descended in the moral 
scale faster than he rose in military rank, fell into griev- 
ous sin, was located by the Conference at the 1862 session, 
and so vanishes without a trace. A better finale awaited 
his colleague in the ministry, seminary project and army 
life, the Rev. John M. Rust,® who also shared his moral 
shipwreck, but came before the Conference making frank 
confession, professed sincere repentence and the assur- 
ance of complete forgiveness and was restored to ecclesi- 
astical rank as an ordained local preacher and in 1868 
was employed by the Rev. Bennett Mitchell, then presiding 
elder of Chariton District, to supply La Grange charge. 
Going to Sioux City District the next year, Elder Mitchell 
took Bro. Rust with him to supply Onawa Mission, where 
his work won restoration to Conference membership and 
appointment to Vermillion, Dakota Territory, and there 
he ended his earthly career, restored we trust to the favor 
of God as well as the Church.’ 


INDIANOLA MALE AND FEMALE SEMINARY 


A better destiny awaited this institution, to which the 
Conference recommended diligent prosecution of their 
undertaking; pledging patronage upon the completion of 
a $3,000.00 building free of debt; confirmed a board of 


5See Iowa Journal of History and Politics, October, 1948, Article ‘Tabor Col- 
lege,” by Catherine Grace Barbour Farquhar. 

6See ANNALS OF Iowa, April, 1944, pp. 300-301. The additional information 
concerning J. M. Rust given here was unearthed since publication of previous 
articles; and some additional light on various other episodes also has been re- 
ceived. 

7See History of N. W. Iowa Conference, by Bennett Mitchell 
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eleven lay trustees, to whom they added the Reverends 
S. S. Haines, E. M. H. Fleming, E. H. Winans, E. Wood, 
H. H. Badley and R. S. Robinson ; of whom the first three 
were directed “‘to visit the school, should one be established 
and report to the next Conference.” That the school was 
established promptly appears from a full page advertise- 
ment that sheds interesting light on educational ideals 
and living costs in that year of grace 1860. 


The first term of the Indianola Male and Female Seminary will 
commence the 24 of September, 1860, under the superintendance of 
Professor Gray, formerly of Iowa Wesleyan University. The price 
of tuition will range from $3.00 to $8.00 per term of twelve weeks, 
according to the branches studied. For specific terms see the 
principal. Music and modern languages extra. It will be to the 
advantage of students to be in attendance at the opening of the 
session, but in case any are hindered, they will be welcome and pro- 
vided for. Teachers desiring to prepare themselves better for their 
work will find in this institution every facility to aid them in their 
noble purpose, as special attention will be given to the subject of 
normal Instruction. Boarding may be had at $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week. 

KH. M. H. Fleming, President of the Board. 


N. B. Brethren of the ministry will please call the attention of 
our people and friends to this excellent opportunity of obtaining 
a good education for their sons and daughters, and so much the 
more, that this is the first institution in actual operation within 
the bounds and under the patronage of our noble young Con- 
ference. E. M. H. F. 


As it was the first seat of learning in this territory, 
so it proved the last of many such to survive, and after 
eighty-five eventful years continues to flourish, with 
every present prospect of outlasting another such era. 


On page 5, Minutes of 1863 appears mention of the 
reference to the committee on education of papers relat- 
ing to Pleasant Plains College, which that body refused 
to consider. Of two places so named in those early rec- 
ords, one in Decatur and the other in Marion county, the 
latter seems to us the most likely location for this am- 
bitious project to extend the range of human knowledge. 
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A prior gesture to all of these attempts may be found in 
the Iowa Conference Journal for 1856, where approval 
was expressed and trustees elected for Des Moines Male 
and Female Seminary, of which no further notice ap- 
pears. Neither did any of our city historians ever seem 
to have heard of it; leaving it fair to infer that this 
probably was one of the bright blossoms springing up in 
that boom year, only to be blighted in the panic of 1857— 
a catastrophe that engulfed Fifth Street Church in bank- 
ruptcy so completely that for almost a decade they en- 
joyed only partial use of their property, and that by grace 
of generous creditors. And we will encounter still other 
like tragic tales as we proceed further. 


Returning to the Western Iowa session of 1860, we find 
the Conference organizing itself as a missionary society; 
re-enacting an Iowa Conference financial plan, an elab- 
orate affair that would have demanded the services of a 
full time manager on every circuit; adopting resolutions 
framed by committees on tract distribution, church peri- 
odicals and such like interests, too complicated for trans- 
posing into action in the primitive conditions then exist- 
ing, save for that on temperance, which might well serve 
as a perpetual mode! for all such utterances. 


“Resolved, That this Conference has unshaken con- 
fidence in the great temperance reform, and that we will 
in all suitable ways and by all lawful means, work to 
carry forward this great cause, and we will heartily co- 
operate with all good men in this work. H. H. Badley, 
J.S. Rand, Comm.” 


FINANCING IN DEPRESSION YEARS 


The statistical tables represent 37 stations and circuits, 
reporting 4,436 full members, 1,251 probationers, 22 local 
preachers. Twenty-eight churches, valued at $29,200.00; 
and fourteen parsonages worth $6,475.00; the investment 
in future growth consisted of 126 Sunday schools, cost- 
ing $555.16, and having an enrollment of 6,319 of all 
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grades, on which dividends had been realized of Sixty- 
six conversions amongst the pupils. 


Figures for pastoral support range thus: Des Moines, 
$614.00; Council Bluffs, $550.00; Buena Vista $539.00; 
Indianola $532.00; Magnolia, $530.00; Hartford, Sidney 
Bedford, $500.00 each; seven charges scaled downward 
from $460.00 to $300.00; twenty-two were below that, 
the lowest being $106.25. This however was merely 
salaries pledged; salaries paid was a horse of another 
color; four parishes only constituted the honor roll of 
paid in full; Indianola, Afton, Oceola, and Montgomery 
Mission; the Fifth Street, Des Moines pastor sustained 
a deficit of $211.00; presumably still in default ; the Con- 
ference averaged 68 per cent of claims paid: demonstrat- 
ing clearly that while depression as related to financial 
affairs was an unknown word, the fact and experience 
are not recent discoveries. 


When we realize that these salaries were pledged at a 
time when common labor rated 25 cents per diem; skilled 
workmen drew $1.00 per day, and school teachers throve 
on $10 to $25 per month, it is evident the Iowa Methodists 
meant well by their ministers; doing well was beyond the 
power of many. $1,000.00 granted by the General Mission 
Board to supplement local support was allocated thus, 
with what measure of equity none can now declare. One 
half went to the presiding elders of Chariton, Louden and 
Council Bluffs districts; $200 to the pastor at Council 
Bluffs; $50 each to those at Adair, Harlan, Quincy, 
Clarinda and Louden; $25 each to Hopeville and La- 
Grange. The official summary of business transacted 
may stir up regrets among preachers who wrestle with 
the twentieth century gigantic Conference agenda that 
the age of simple duties and responsibilities is gone, never 
to return, 

DISCIPLINARY QUESTIONS 


1. Who are admitted on trial? Ans. H. H. O’Neal, Oliver Williams, 
J. T. Hughes, Henry Gardner, M. H. Martin,.and J. Levan.—6 
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2. Who remain on trial? Ans. J. B. Tallmadge, G. S. Nicholas, C. C. 
Mabee and J. Cowger.—4 

3. Who have been admitted into full membership? Ans. J. M. 
Conrad.—1 

4. Who are the deacons? Ans. J. W. Todd, B. Shinn, A. H. Murphy; 
ordained this year, J. M. Conrad.—4 

5. Who have been elected and ordained elders? Ans. Jacob Delay, 
John M. Baker, Calvin Spooner and Dugald Thompson.—4 

6. Who have located this year? Ans. W. Howbart, J. B. Rawls 
and J. B. Peterson.—3 

7. Who are the superannuated preachers? Ans. D. N. Smith, D. 
Dickinson, T. M. Goodfellow and D. H. Petefish.—4 

8. Who have been expelled from the connection this year? Ans.— 
None 

9. Who have withdrawn from the connection this year? Ans.— 
None 

10. Are all the preachers blameless in life and conversation? Ans. 
This was carefully attended to by calling over their names 
before the Conference. 

11. Who have died this year? Ans. None 

12. What is the number of church members etc? Ans. See statisti- 
cal tables. 

13. What amounts are necessary for the support of superannuated 
preachers, widows and orphans of preachers, and to make 
up the deficiencies of those who have not received their 
regular allowances on the Circuits? Ans. Not reported. 

14. What has been collected on the foregoing and how has it been 
applied? Ans. From circuits and stations; $17.25; From 
chartered fund, $25.00; total $42.25. The above has been 
appropriated as follows: To the Rev. D. Dickinson, $25.00; 

to the Rev. T. M. Goodfellow, $17.25. Total, $42.25. 

15. What has been contributed for the support of missions? What 
for the Sunday School Union? What for the publication and 
distribution of tracts? And what to aid the American Bible 
Society? Ans. For missions, $357.39; for Sunday School 
Union, $3.83; for tracts, $1.20; for Bible Society, $42.25; 
Total, $404.17. 

16. Where are the preachers stationed this year? Answer. 


Drs Moines District—Sanford Haines, Presiding Elder; Des 
Moines, E. H. Winans; Indianola, E. M. H. Fleming; Hartford, 
E. H. Martin, one to be supplied; Wheeling, Thos. Dixon; Newbern, 
John W. Anderson; New Virginia, Enoch Wood; Winterset, U. P. 
Golliday; Brooklyn,* J. M. Baker; Adel, H. H. Badley, D. Thomp- 
son; Lawrenceburgh, A. H. Murphy; Xenia, G. S. Nicholas. 

*A long vanished village in Madison county. 
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CHARITON District—R. S. Robinson, Presiding Elder; Chariton, 
Joseph Knotts; Hopeville, J. B. Tallmadge; Osceola, F. H. Read; 
New York, Jesse Sherwood; Garden Grove, C. C. Mabee; LaGrange, 
To be supplied; Mt. Ayr, B. Shinn, J. T. Hughes; Afton, Michael 
Sheets; Decatur City, Henry Gardner; Corydon, Jacob DeLay; 
Leon, B. F. Williams; Liberty, to be supplied. 


LOUDEN DistTricT—Wm. H. Goode, Presiding Elder; Louden, J. 
W. Todd; Sidney, John Guylee; Red Oak, Oliver Williams; Clar- 
inda, C. Woolsey; Bedford, Bennett Mitchell; Hawleyville, J. M. 
Rust; Quincey, James Cowger. 


Counci, BLurrs District—Arthus Badley, Presiding Elder; 
Council Bluffs, J. F. Goolman; Magnolia, S. Farlow; Buena Vista, 
D. B. Clary; Harlan, To be supplied; Panora, J. M. Conrad; Guthrie 
Center, To be supplied; Adair, Jacob Levan; Lewis & Audubon, 
C. F. Spooner. 

I. I. Stewart, E. H. Waring, E. T. Coiner, transferred to Iowa 
Conference. 


In the foregoing list of appointments, Xenia, long since 
vanished, a hamlet one mile east of Woodward, replaced 
Beaver Circuit, and Red Oak takes the place of Montgom- 
ery Mission. Guthrie Center appears for the first time 
on the roll being detached from Panora Circuit along with 
a dozen or more preaching places in the western and 
southern portion of Guthrie County. Liberty is possibly 
Liberty Center in Warren county later replaced by New 
Virginia after the building of the railroad. Of the local 
preachers used as supplies we can name but one, the Rev. 
Kirtland Card who supplied Harlan as he had done the 
preceding year,’ and so acceptably that in 1861 he was 
admitted to Conference on trial. 


This exhibit shows that the area served was occupied 
by one or more parishes in each county, most of which 
were circuits including four to a dozen points, visited by 
the pastor every two to four weeks according to their 
extent, while on the intervening Sabbaths, class meetings 
took the place of public worship, held by the leaders,® a 


SSee History and Biography of Shelby Co., W. E. Sumner & Co., Chicago, 1889. 


®The class leader was a devout layman, who did much of the pastoral visiting 
on those far flung circuits and met his flock each week in gatherings for song, 
prayer, the relation of experiences and inquiry into their spiritual progress. 
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potent means of spiritual growth amongst early Meth- 
odists, but long since dropped as ministerial services 
multiplied. 


WAR WoRKS HAVoc WITH SOME MINISTERS 


During its one quadrennium of existence Western Iowa 
Conference experienced little alteration from the above 
exhibit except from change of circuit titles and shift of 
district boundaries ; most important of the latter was the 
substitution of Council Bluffs for Louden as head of the 
southwestern district, and the placing of the charges 
attached above to Council Bluffs, along with Quincy & 
Simpson Circuit, in Lewis District. The membership re- 
mained about static, and but slight material progress was 
recorded, since both private and public interest was ab- 
sorbed by the struggle for the preservation of the Union, 
into which both ministry and laity threw themselves un- 
reservedly. The minutes of 1862 listed by charges 454 
members who had gone to the army, adding that complete 
reports would doubtless show at least 500 as so engaged. 
Every copy of the Conference journal for those hectic 
years contains ringing resolutions in support of the na- 
tional government and the Stars and Stripes were un- 
furled over every meeting place. 


Nor did the preachers confine themselves to lip service, 
merely. Mention has already been made of two who, go- 
ing out as officers, became moral casualties, and there 
were those who even in the chaplaincy seemed to find 
army life a spiritual detriment, for they came not back 
into ministerial pursuits. One such was T. M. Goodfellow, 
who served two years as chaplain of the famous “Fight- 
ing Fourth Iowa,” and then was located by the Confer- 
ence and is lost to sight. Another was the aggressive 
James S. Rand, who as pastor of Frankfort Circuit (for- 
merly Montgomery Mission), demonstrated his patriotism 
by reading out of the church certain laymen suspected 
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of disloyalty to the Union cause.1° Later on he enlisted as 
a recruit in the Fourth Iowa Infantry, then was promoted — 
to chaplain of the First Iowa Cavalry, with which com- 
mand he served until it was mustered out in 1866; but 
his only connection with the church thereafter consists 
of his name in the local preachers list of Council Bluffs 
District, with no trace of any employment in the ministry 
even as supply pastor. 


But there were others: David N. Smith, despite in- 
firmities that kept him out of the pulpit most of his life, 
enlisted as captain in the 28th Iowa Infantry, was two 
days later made regimental chaplain; discharged for 
health reasons in six months and then assuming charge 
of Fifth Street Church, extricated it from beneath the 
mountainous debt that had confined its worshippers to 
the basement for several years, while the mortgagees 
rented the upper story for secular and amusement pur- 
poses, but to do them justice, relinquished a considerable 
part of their claim to aid in the debt raising. The Rev. 
Mr. Smith performed further services for western Iowa 
Methodism that will be noted more fully. 


The Rev. John M. Conrad leaving Magnolia Circuit, 
accompanied the 29th Iowa Infantry to the front, serv- 
ing its spiritual interests as faithfully as ever any parish 
in peacetimes. At the age of 50, the Rev. Uri P. Golliday 
gave a year of like assistance to the men of the 14th Iowa 
Infantry, and then resigned because those in command 
refused or neglected to heed his earnest exhortations that 
they give their soldiers protection from the purveyors of 
vice and drunkenness. 


The Rev. Charles 8. Jones was chaplain of the 8th Iowa 
Cavalry when change of boundaries in 1864 made him a 
member of Des Moines Conference. On return of peace 
he served Iowa Falls charge for two years and then was 


°Authority for this episode is Brother John H. Murray, one of the “read.outs”— 
a native of Tennessee whose sympathies with his native southland were very 
pronounced. He was reinstated in the church at the close of the war through the 
efforts of the Rev. U. P. Golliday. 
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located for unstated reasons. Still others who subse- 
quently transferred to Des Moines Conference gave chap- 
lain service while attached elsewhere, but enough has 
been given to prove that western Iowa ministers earned 
their fair share of the encomiums bestowed by Abraham 
Lincoln upon the Methodist Episcopal Church.1! 


And space will not permit due appreciation of the lay- 
men soldiers among whom this writer grew up, listening 
to their tales of pain and peril with envious regret that 
life had not cast my lot in the years of their trials and 
triumphs, and from whom a maturing mind absorbed 
the patriotism that impelled them to take up arms in 
freedom’s cause. For two-thirds of my active ministry 
the G. A. R. button featured every congregation, appeared 
in almost every official gathering; at their firesides oft 
times religious conversation turned upon the prayer meet- 
ings under shell fire, in trenches about Vicksburg and 
Mobile in which earnest souls found at the Throne of 
Grace the morale needed to storm the enemy lines on the 
morrow. 


With rare exceptions these warriors were loyal to their 
church, their pastor and their God; graciously tolerant of 
youthful inexperience and highly appreciative of my in- 
terest in their heroic past. And it would be ungrateful 
to by-pass a few champions of the “Lost Cause” who had 
drifted North, buried past animosities, renewed their 
devotion to our common country, and joined hands with 
ancient antagonists in building the walls of Zion, as well 
as promoting the general prosperity. 


Nor can I forget that large but ever lessening group 
of brother ministers who, once soldiers of Uncle Sam, 
became soldiers of the Cross before me; their kindly wel- 
come to the raw recruit in the Wars of the Lord; their 
understanding and encouragements, derived without 
much question from their own long past experiences, 


1S8ee the official Roster and Record of Iowa Soldiers in the War of the Re- 
bellion, 1910, for all items connected with military services rendered by those here 


mentioned. 
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kindled a glow still warm in my heart, though they have 
long ago pitched their tents on Fame’s eternal camping 
grounds. 


Compensation for the ministerial casualties mentioned 
above came to western Iowa in various ways. The Rev. 
Joseph Sullivan, local preacher founder of Lineville 
Methodism,!”2 in 1863 was received as a local elder from 
the M. E. Church South, and a large number of his co- 
worshipers came along with him. The next year came 
from the same source a more noted name, the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Martin, who while still in the local ranks served 
Boone county as superintendent of schools and repre- 
sentative in the legislature. Entering the itinerancy, he 
filled some of the most important pastoral appointments, 
was twice presiding elder, twice delegate in the General 
Conference, and in retirement wrote a history of Warren 
county from which much has been gleaned for these ar- 
ticles. 


More impressive at the time was the transfer of the 
presiding elder of Kanawha District, West Virginia Con- 
ference, the Rev. George J. Nixon, who, driven from there 
by disunion elements, first supplied Garden Grove when 
the pastor, U. P. Golliday went to the army; then was 
stationed at Winterset and like places until vocal failure, 
due to early misuse in camp meeting efforts of a one time 
powerful voice, compelled retirement. His tall rangy 
frame with its white crown of glory was a notable sight 
at any Conference; his last participation in debate was a 
successful argument against restoration of the parch- 
ments of a one time minister who had been deposed for 
gross immorality, George Nixon’s clinching appeal re- 
mains indelibly impressed on memory’s tablets: “This 
brother claims to have repented and been forgiven; I do 
not question the infinite mercy of God, even to the vilest 
of sinners, but this Conference owes its own good name 


See ANNALS oF Iowa, January, 1944, pp. 195-196. 
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such action as will demonstrate that some sins are re- 
garded as unpardonable in a minister of the Gospel.” 


GROWTH UNDER TRYING CONDITIONS 


Despite war’s alarms and demands, the church register- 
ed some advance during those fateful years. Missionary 
contributions, stimulated by publishing givers and gifts 
in the Conference Journals by districts and parishes, in- 
creased 700 per cent in two years, and these exhibits have 
laid the historian under everlasting obligation for pre- 
serving long forgotten names of circuits, classes and in- 
dividuals. And the four districts reported in 1864 forty- 
two churches and twenty-eight parsonages, valued re- 
spectively at $50,000 and $14,250; 6,693 communicants; 
157 Sunday schools having 8,376 attendants. In this 
showing however must be included material and spiritual 
assets from six pastoral charges in the “Lost Province” 
east and north of Des Moines river, restored in May, 1864, 
of which more in the next section. 


Having noted ministers coming from the South in the 
war years, we now give some appraisal of those received 
on trial by Western Iowa Conference. 


In 1860 Henry H. O’Neal headed the class for admission 
with gifts and talents which won prominence from the 
start, as evidenced by his roster of appointments, viz: 
Glenwood, Sidney, Council Bluffs, Onawa, Sioux City, 
Winterset, Chariton, Wesley chapel (Des Moines), Red 
Oak, Corning, presiding elder, Corning District, 4 years, 
Clarinda and founder-pastor Trinity church, Des Moines. 
He was also General Conference delegate in 1884, and 
member of the General Mission Board 1884-88. Along 
with his son Ernest, Dr. O’Neal transferred to an Illinois 
Conference, where both ended their labors and lives. 


Jeremiah T. Hughes, admitted at the same time, has 
already been mentioned. We will add that after some 
years of pioneer work he settled on a farm near Conway, 
Taylor county (understood at the insistence of his fam- 
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ily), and until superannuated served such circuits as 
could be reached from there. Few save professional land 
surveyors left more footprints over southwestern Iowa 
than did this self-styled “circuit walker,” whose parish 
onee covered three entire counties, around which he 
tramped every three weeks, preaching in the county capi- 
tals on Sundays and countless other points week days and 
nights. Today no fewer than twenty Methodist pastors 
devote full time care to churches flourishing in the area — 
that he once trod alone. Quaint, crude, kind, good ‘Uncle 
Jerry”! He received this writer, aged nine, into the 
church, and prayed that God would make a minister of 
me. 


1861 brought Geo. P. Bennett and William Abraham, 
of whom the former mounting the ladder round by round 
became presiding elder, and then went to the Pacific coast 
and there concluded his earthly career. Bro. Abraham, 
slight in figure, precise in diction, English in nativity and 
temperament, did yeoman service on a long list of minor 
charges, the axe and spade work from which arose 
churches large and small. He was for many years assist- 
ant secretary, and from him I acquired by honorable pur- 
chase the file of minutes, without which I would never 
have attained historian rank. 


1861 also brought to western Iowa by transfer Samuel 
Jones, who, converted in early manhood under the min- 
istry of William Taylor, later a world famous evangelist 
and missionary bishop in Africa, partook of that master 
soul’s passion for other souls. By ten years as “supply 
pastor” and six years in the regular ministry he acquired 
training for frontier leadership and here by twenty-one 
years of faithful endeavor, four of them as presiding 
elder of Boonesboro District, he laid sure and firm founda- 
tions whereon others built. Even after superannuation 
he supplied various charges, conducting revivals every- 
where and giving constructive direction in wiping out 
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debts and erecting buildings, of which twenty churches 
and six parsonages arose as monuments to his memory. 
With salaries averaging $400.00 for the years of his ac- 
tive labors, and never above $850.00, he managed to live 
within his means, never leaving an unpaid bill, and gave 
his children a good education. “He was a pure, gentle, 
earnest man, loyally devoted to the church of his choice, 
and justly held in esteem in the community in which he 
lived and died.” 


Of others received on trial or by transfer in this qua- 
drennium we make no note, their stay in Iowa being too 
brief to identify them with our church life. 


A MUTUAL PROTECTION SOCIETY 


Moved thereto by the first death in its ranks Western 
Iowa Conference at this 1864 session organized itself into 
a mutual aid society, in which each member pledged him- 
self to raise or give $10.00 for the relief of Mrs. Chas. 
Woolsey, widow of the deceased brother, and a like sum 
upon every succeeding decease. And we close this section of 
our chronicle with brief reference to the one sole surviving 
educational undertaking, Indianola Male and Female 
Seminary. The committee on education gave it flattering 
notice and commendation for the excellent work being 
done; urged the trustees to enlarge its facilities both in 
buildings and equipment as essential to its continuation, 
and then lamented that with laymembership of six thous- 
and, there were not more seats of learning within their 
bounds. To remedy this situation they exhorted presiding 
elders and pastors on the northern and western borders 
of the newly extended Conference territory to be on the 
alert to locate and secure suitable sites for future plant- 
ing of seminaries and colleges. From this resulted much 
wasted endeavor and frustrated hope in years to come. 


IOWA CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


The Centennial anniversary of Iowa statehood is near 
at hand. The admission date fixes December 28, 1946 as 
the time for celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
recurrence; but it was March 3, 1845, that the first Con- 
gressional act authorizing the new state was signed by 
a president, just as he was to leave his office; so, the 
candles might properly be lighted for any day of the year 
and four months that Father Iowa was kept in suspense 
by the politica] doctors. 


Why a birthday anniversary celebration anyway? To 
what purpose and for what good should we, who are par- 
ticipants in one of the most momentous eras of all time, 
plan to hark back to the small beginnings and petty con- 
troversies of the state that we all love. Birthday celebra- 
tions are generally glorified by youth and shunned in old 
age; but really Iowa is young as states come and go, for 
28 had been organized and only 19 since Iowa secured an 
admission ticket. Birthday cards, dinners, reunions, rem- 
iniscences, are of definite service in linking youth and 
maturity and, for men or for states, shaping the chain that 
binds the wisdom of the past to the duties of the future. 


Consideration of their noble ancestry and honorable 
progress through the years, fairly compels this generation 
of Iowans to celebrate the Iowa Centennial anniversary 
year in the grand manner of a proud and patriotic people. 


As the anniversary time approaches more and more the 
people of Iowa come into the mood for celebrating, and 
that trend doubtless will be accelerated as escape is sought 
from the troubles that beset a world in chaos. The other 
day, the Iowa Society Sons of the American Revolution, 
appointed a committee to join with others in furthering 
the celebration plans; and this is only a symptom of what 
is in the minds of many Iowa people. The history-minded 
folk took early steps looking to a general state celebration, 
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to be sponsored and directed by the state itself, and se- 
cured adoption by the Forty-ninth General assembly of a 
concurrent resolution as follows: 


In view of the approaching Centennial of the statehood of Iowa, 
the state having been admitted to the Union on December 28, 1846, 
the Governor of Iowa is hereby authorized to appoint a committee 
of nine persons for the purpose of considering and preparing plans 
for a proper celebration of the Centennial of Iowa statehood during 
the year 1946, at the capital of Iowa and in various parts of Iowa, 
such program for celebration to be of a character suitable to ad- 
vance the educational and historical interest of the people of the 
state in development of our state during its first hundred years. 
Said committee is hereby instructed to prepare plans and programs 
for such celebration and submit the same to the Fiftieth General 
Assembly for such action as it may deem proper. 


This formal initiation of the proposal for a statewide 
celebration was introduced by Representatives Henry 
Wichman of Poweshiek, X. T. Prentis of Ringgold and 
Leo O. Lampman of O’Brien, was promptly passed by 
both houses in the early part of the year 1941, and Gov. 
George A. Wilson appointed the committee authorized. 
That was before Pearl Harbor. The outbreak of the war 
caused some change in the general plan, but the commit- 
tee functioned and submitted to Gov. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, and through him to the Fiftieth General Assembly, 
on February 4, 1943, the following report and recommen- 
dations: 


Hon. BourKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Des Moines. 


Dear Mr. Governor: 


The Forty-ninth General Assembly of the state of Iowa adopted 
House Concurrent Resolution 23 providing for the appointment by 
the governor of Iowa of a committee of nine persons for the purpose 
of considering preliminary plans for the proper celebration of the 
Centennial of Iowa statehood during the year 1946. Under said 
resolution, the governor appointed the committee making this re- 
port to you, and whose names are signed hereto. The last para- 
graph of said resolution provided that said committee prepare plans 
and submit the same to the Fiftieth General Assembly for such 
action as it may deem proper. 
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Said committee has had two meetings, and as a result of careful 
consideration of the provisions of said resolution, and in accordance 
with the instructions contained therein, we hereby respectfully sub- 
mit to you, and to the Fiftieth General Assembly through you, our 
report as follows: 


There is no intent of diverting any particle of the thought or 
energy of the people of Iowa from the great main purpose of help- 
ing to win the war. 

The celebration of the Centennial anniversary of the State of 
Iowa is, however, an important and worthy object in itself. 

Hope is entertained that victory in the war may come at a date 
considerably in advance of the time for the actual celebration of 
the Centennial. In such case, the celebration should be planned 
to combine with the anniversary theme the additional theme of 
honor to the fighting men who have helped to win the victory. 

It is entirely possible that the end of the war, releasing the 
energy of our people for a Centennial celebration, might come mid- 
way between sessions of the legislature. In such case, it would be 
advisable to have the machinery for the purpose set up in advance, 
so that a commission could start to function at once, instead of hav- 
ing to wait for a half year or even a year for the activity to be 
authorized. 

It is for this last reason that we offer at this time a general out- 
line of tentative plans for the celebration of the Iowa statehood 
Centennial in 1946. 


The actual date of the admission of the state of Iowa into the 
Union was December 28, 1846. The date is most inconvenient, for 
three reasons: Business activities are congested then, at the close 
of the calendar year; everyone is busy with holiday festivities and 
observances; and the weather is likely to be anything but favorable, 
certainly prohibitive for any outdoor program. Therefore, it is 
suggested that the entire Centennial year of 1946 be devoted to 
widespread local observances of the anniversary, in which every 
community of the state can join, and emphasize its own particular 
part in the progress of Iowa for the 100 years; with perhaps an 
official recognition of the exact anniversary date, at the state capi- 
tol. We assume that the Iowa State Fair will signalize the anni- 
versary at its annual exhibition in its own way. 


To this end we suggest that every county, every city, every town, 
every church, lodge, club, association, or other group of any kind, 
plan to observe, in a manner fitting to its own line of activity, its 
own anniversary, whether that be for the exact 100-year period or 
for a greater or less period of time. Many such observances will 
be held before the year 1946, but when that year comes, then all 
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celebrations should have special reference to the Centennial year. 

It also is suggested that, in addition to the public schools, all 
study clubs and other groups in the state which meet regularly 
should include in their programs of study from now until 1946 
something with reference to the history of the state and to its 
progress in all lines. 

There are numerous books which in whole or in part cover the 
history of the state quite fully and ably. But from these more ex- 
tensive works it would be well to make a compendium of the main 
facts in the state’s history, to be published in economical form for 
the use of teachers and pupils in the public school system. 

The State Department of History and Archives, the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, and the Iowa Association of Local Histori- 
cal Societies should be expected to give direction to much of this 
study, as part of their regular activity. The Centennial series of 
Iowa historical books published by the State Historical Society will 
be drawn upon for material, including those already published, 
and the remaining volumes of the series which are to follow. 

The purpose is not to promote a merely academic study of state 
and local history, or a merely commercial advertisement of Iowa, 
but to represent faithfully all the activities, material and moral, 
which have gone into the making of a great state; to stimulate state 
pride; to stir a lively gratitude for the providential and human in- 
fluences which have made Iowa what it is today; and to strengthen 
the purpose of all Iowans to learn from the lessons of the past in 
order to build Iowa institutions and character even better as the 
state’s second century begins. 

Our suggestion is that the observance of Iowa’s statehood Cen- 
tennial should be an all-Iowa affair, covering every branch of 
legitimate activity, past and present. 

To place in effect the preliminary plans and program referred 
to above, and to consummate other plans that might be prepared in 
the future, the undersigned committee hereby make two definite 
concrete recommendations: 

1. That if the governor and the Fiftieth General Assembly ap- 
prove the general program and plan above submitted, the governor 
should be authorized to appoint a Centennial commission to pre- 
pare and frame definite plans and programs and to have full charge 
of the directions of Centennial observances in the state. The com- 
mittee suggest that said commission should consist of between fif- 
teen and twenty members, one of each members to be appointed 
from and to represent each of the following organizations or lines 
of activity: 

Agriculture. 
Education. 
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Patriotic organizations. 

Labor. 

Industry and Commerce. 

The State Department of History and Archives. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa. 

The Iowa Association of Local Historical Societies. 
Women’s organizations. 

Religious interests. 

Transportation. 

Daily newspapers. 

Weekly newspapers. 

Radio stations. 

And any other activity which seems advisable. 


Our second definite and concrete recommendation is as follows: 


2. Your committee feels that it would be well for the Centennial 
commission to be supplied with a small fund, say one thousand 
dollars ($1,000) for the biennium, with which to meet actual ex- 
penses such as postage, printing, telephone calls, and eletical work. 
The commission appointments should be completely honorary, with 
no allowance for time or expense. 


Respectfully submitted, 
IOWA STATEHOOD CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE. 


Ora Williams, Chairman, Des Ethyl Martin, Iowa City 


Moines Frank Miles, Des Moines 
Walter H. Beall, West Union Mrs. H. E. Narey, Spirit Lake 
Bob Burlingame, Des Moines Henry K. Peterson, Council 
John W. Carey Sioux City Bluffs 


Wm. G. Kerr, Grundy Center 


The report was printed in the journals of the legisla- 
tive assembly, received general commendation, and in 
accordance with the recommendation there was adopted 
the following joint resolution sponsored by Senator Paul 
P. Stewart of Fayette. It was made a joint resolution be- 
cause of the appropriation for incidental expenses and 
was printed in the session laws of the Fiftieth General 
Assembly. 


Section 1. That in view of the approaching centennial of the 
statehood of Iowa, the state having been admitted to the Union 
on December 28, 1846, the Governor of Iowa is hereby authorized 
to appoint a committee of fifteen persons for the purpose of con- 
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sidering and preparing plans for a proper celebration of. the cen- 
tennial of Iowa statehood during the year 1946 at the Capitol at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and in the various parts of Iowa, such program 
for a celebration to be of a character suitable to advance the edu- 
cational and historical interests of the people of the State of Iowa 
in the development of our state during its first one hundred years. 
Said committee is hereby instructed to prepare plans and programs 
for such celebration and submit the same to the Fifty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa for such action as it may deem proper. 


Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated from the general fund of 
the state of Iowa, the sum of five hundred dollars for each year 
of the biennium from July 1, 1943 to July 1, 1945, to be used by the 
committee above named for stationery, postage, printing and clerk. 
hire and other miscellaneous expenses. 


The Iowa Association of Local Historical Societies, 
representing nearly all sections of the state, affiliated 
with the State Department of History and Archives, was 
active in promoting the movement for a statewide cele- 
bration. Its officers were: President, Henry K. Peterson, 
Council Bluffs; vice president, Walter H. Beall, West 
Union; secretary, Gertrude Henderson, Sioux City ; treas- 
urer, Remley J. Glass, Mason City. The death of the vice 
president, who had been quite forceful in the work, and 
the calling two of the committee of nine into the mili- 
tary service, did not abate the interest of the history- 
minded people, and lists of persons willing to serve on 
the committee of fifteen were prepared and submitted. 
It was at all times borne in mind that any appropriation 
by the Fifty-first General Assembly to assure the success 
of the proposed Centennial anniversary celebration would 
have to be subject to war conditions as they might be 
in the centennial year. The character of the celebration, 
or series of anniversary events, and the times and places 
thereof, would be determined by the members of the 
Fifty-first General Assembly. 


The legislative session for 1945 adjourned on April 12, 
and before doing so, passed the following house joint 
resolution, introduced by Representatives TePaske of 
Sioux, Datisman of Lyon, Walter of Pottawattamie, Blatti 
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of Chickasaw, Sloane and Burkman of Polk, Pritchard 
of Hancock, Van Eaton of Woodbury, Wormley of Plym- 
outh, Heffner of Hamilton, Hedin of Scott, Watson of 
O’Brien, Less of Dubuque, Whitehead of Dallas, Lane of 
Carroll and Gardner of Bremer, namely: 


WHEREAS, the State of Iowa was admitted to the Union De- 
cember 18, 1846, and 


WHEREAS, the year 1946 will mark the centennial of that 
_ event, and 


WHEREAS, it is proper and highly desirable that the occasion 
be properly observed and celebrated, and 


WHEREAS, the Fiftieth General Assembly did on April 5, 
1943 approve a Senate Joint Resolution providing for such observ- 
ance and celebration and appropriating funds therefor as shown 
by Chapter 310, Acts of the Fiftieth General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa, and 


WHEREAS, the provisions of the said Senate Joint Resolution 
have not yet been fully carried out, 
Now, therefore, 


Be It Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa: 


That the time for the performance of the said Senate Joint Reso- 
lution be extended to January 1, 1947, and the Governor of Iowa 
is authorized to carry out all the provisions set out in said Senate 
Joint Resolution of April 5, 1948, not already performed and carried 
out, and that the appropriation provided for in said Senate Joint 
Resolution is hereby made available for that purpose. 


And further that a report hereof be made to the 1947 regular 
session of the General Assembly. 


The state of Texas and the state of Forida were ad- 
mitted just before Iowa and they have already done some 
celebrating, despite the war, and in the case of Florida 
this included an elaborate ceremony in the Coolidge audi- 
torium of the Library of Congress addressed by the 
senior senator from that state. Wisconsin will come along 
a year later. The opening of the Oregon Trail has been 
duly commemorated, and Hollywood helped to remind us 
of the Golden Spike anniversary. There is much more to 
Iowa than acres of corn and herds of baby beef. The 
California society of Iowa expatriates will not forget to 
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sound long and loud the praises of the mother state on 
her great birthday. 


The answer to the question, why celebrate a birthday, 
received a different approach at the national capital. Con- 
gressman Karl M. Le Compte, backed by his colleagues, 
secured the definite promise from the postoffice depart- 
ment for the issue of an Iowa Centennial postage stamp, 
which was done for Florida, and sought of the mint the 
stamping of a Centennial coin. In support of these bright 
ideas the Iowa General Assembly adopted a resolution, 
which was put into the Congressional Record by Congress- 
men Talle and Dolliver, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 


Whereas, on December 28, 1946, the State of Iowa will have com- 
pleted its first century of statehood, and the year will be celebrated 
in Iowa as the State’s centennial year; and 

Whereas, there is general desire on the part of the people of the 
State that the centennial year of Iowa shall be made the occasion 
for renewed interest in and acceleration of the study of the entire 
history of Iowa, by appropriate ceremonies in the schools, the 
churches, and all civic societies, in every city and town of the 
State, to the end that Iowa people shall have finer appreciation of 
their own State and the achievements of her people: Now, therefore, 
be it \ 

Resolved, by the house (the senate concurring), That the fifty- 
first general assembly hereby endorses and approves the movement 
made by Hon. Karu LeCompte, and other members of the Iowa 
delegation in Congress, to secure the publication by the Postal De- 
partment of a special stamp commemorative of the event, serving 
to remind all the people of the fact that Iowa was the first free 
State of the Louisiana Purchase, and of its growth and greatness; 
and the similar effort to secure the coinage of a special commem- 
orative coin of special Iowa significance, and we hereby add our 
indorsement to the effort to make not only Iowa but all the world 
more history-conscious as a background for the higher patriotism 
affecting all things American. 

HAROLD FELTON, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH A. EVANS, 
President of the Senate. 
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We are come upon a time of rejoicing. The lowa Cen- 
tennial year is in fact two years, 1945 and 1946. The 
battles for liberty are nearly won. The tumult and the 
shouting for the downfall of slavery might well be blended 
with the peans of praise for Iowa’s century of peaceful 
home making. Whether with flags and banners, with 
stamps and medals, with poems and oratory, with stories 
of adventure and epics of heroism, Iowa people will heart- 
ily celebrate the one hundredth birthday of their great 
state. 


A THEATRE SCENE--INDIAN GALLANTRY* 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 30, 1887—I have just re- 
turned from the theatre, and before I turn in I will give 
you a sketch of one of the most interesting scenes I ever 
witnessed. Understanding that the various tribes of In- 
dians now here were to be present there this evening, I 
wended thither with a double curiosity to see the fas- 
cinating Miss Nelson and the effect of her acting upon 
the minds of the savages. 


In one of the stage boxes were seated a party of Iowas, 
who are small-featured and more richly dressed than any 
other tribe I ever saw, but less gaudy than the Sioux. In 
the adjoining box were the Foxes, who appeared to me 
more Indian-like than the rest. They wear red blankets, 
save one who had a black one. Probably he is the chap- 
lain to the embassy. They wear no shirts, and their 
blankets being thrown open they show their forms in 
naked majesty. They wear no trinkets like the other 
tribes, about their heads, which they shave closely, leav- 
ing only the scalp, from which a mass of bristles runs 
back to their necks, like the crest of a horseman’s helmet. 
This with the savage simplicity of the other parts of their 
bodies, gives them a peculiarly antique appearance, far 


*Clipping from the Spirit of the Times, New York, dated as above and printed 
Oct. 7, 1887; contributed by Gurney C. Gue, Merrick, N. Y. 
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more imposing than their beplumed and bedaubed rivals. 
After a while in marched the Sioux, decked out in new 
blankets, and some of the chiefs rigged in blue regi- 
mentals, with silver epaulets and hats with the bands 
around them. They appeared delighted with their mili- 
tary toggery, which I thought in abominable taste. 


When the buxom form of Miss Nelson, arrayed as a 
knight, in the piece entitled “The Deep, Deep Sea,” sprang 
on the stage, the Indians seemed absolutely amazed with 
the vision before them, when one of the Iowas suddenly 
arose and with an energetic exclamation, threw a dress of 
feathers upon the stage. At first the performer (Mrs. 
Slater) near him was frightened, until the interpreter 
rose and translated the Indian’s exclamation, which was 
that he gave her that as a token of his delight in seeing 
her. Miss Nelson bowed and took the present, which was 
accompanied by applause which was almost deafening. 


The play went on; Knight’s long serpentine train could 
not keep the Indians from gloating on the radiant creature 
before them. A beautiful song from Miss Nelson brought 
another present from another Iowa brave, which she: 
acknowledged with a bewitching smile. In the meantime 
the Sioux looked with undisguised contempt upon their 
gallant rivals. In the succeeding scene Miss Nelson had 
on the feathery headdress as wings. The tasteful design 
overcame completely the susceptible Iowas. One of them 
sprang forward and stripping off his splendid buffalo 
robe, tossed it at her feet with an impassioned burst of 
feeling. When the uproar caused by this was over, in 
which the Foxes yelled most hideously, the interpreter 
translated the sentiment in the following words: “I give 
this to the beauty of Washington to show my pleasure.” 
I really thought these generous fellows would eventually 
strip themselves to show their gallantry. 


Miss Nelson at this fresh proof of devotedness, in a 
graceful manner begged the interpreter to state that she 
regretted her inability to speak their native tongue, but 
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that she esteemed them as much as she did the sons of the 
King of her native England. She then took from her hel- 
met and gave to each of her admirers a white ostrich 
plume, which soon decked their swarthy brows. The In- 
dians retired to the front boxes, where they remained 
laughing with all their might until Miss Nelson again 
charmed them with “The Mountain Sylph.” When she 
descended from the clouds another robe was thrown to 
her, by an Iowa, be it remembered. 


At the conclusion, when she regains her immortality 
and ascends to her native skies, she placed on her head 
the votive Indian crown of feathers, which, gracefully 
spreading out as she arose, gave a peculiarly wild charm 
to her vanishing figure. If you could have heard the din 
and yells as she displayed this addition to her dress when 
she arose! Sioux, Foxes, pale-faces and all arose and 
gave one loud and commingling shout, while above all 
rose the wild, shrill cry of the savages. No one who was 
there will ever forget it. 


THE WEST LOSES TO THE EAST 


Removal of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.—This gentle- 
man, known to many of our readers as the editor of the 
Indiana Farmer and Gardener, we regret to learn, has 
dissolved his pastoral connection at Indianapolis, and is 
about to remove to Brooklyn, N. Y. His removal will be 
felt, not only in that city, but by the state, and more or 
less by the whole west. Mr. Beecher, since his connec- 
tion with the Farmer and Gardener has made it apparent 
that could he devote his time to that paper it would have 
so far as his materials went, no superior in its line. The 
west needs such men. We do not learn what arrangements 
have been made by the publishers for the conduct of the 
paper.—Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Oct. 1847. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


SHIFTING SANDS OF POLITICS IN IOWA 


They who stand in line at the voting booths are inclined 
to the assumption that the lines of cleavage for the po- 
litical parties are fixed and have always been that way. 
The passing of a former Iowan at his western home the 
other day was a reminder of the queer pranks sometimes 
played by the political currents and cross-currents, at 
least in Iowa. Newton B. Ashby died at the age of 88 at 
Tucson, Ariz. He lived in Iowa a long time. He had an 
influential and honorable part in the framing of public 
opinion in his time. He had been an editor, a writer, a 
speaker, a thinker, and for a time held public office. He 
was a farmer and wrote for the farmers. He wrote and 
published a book, the “Riddle of the Sphinx,” and an- 
other entitled ‘“‘Wealth and Civilization” ; and these titles 
suggest the scope of his thinking. Once he turned aside to | 
seek and accept public office. In a story of his life and 
family, published twenty years ago, he tells how it came 
about. He had taught school in Winterset, married a 
daughter of Henry Wallace, became connected with the 
Iowa Homestead, then became a lecturer and organizer of 
the Iowa Farmers Alliance, then to Cedar Rapids, where 
he became editor of the Farmer & Breeder in which Fred 
Faulkes was also a partner. Then as to appointment to 
an office: 

Grover Cleveland was elected president a second time in 1892. 
I had been for years a Democrat in national politics on the tariff 
question and a Republican in Iowa on the prohibition question, be- 
fore it became a “Mulct” party, and an independent in local poli- 
tics. The Democratic party was under some obligation to me for 
the Hutchinson incident. I applied to Jerry Richardson of Daven- 
port, National Democratic committeeman from Iowa, for an appoint- 
ment in the consular service. It came about in this way. Your 
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grandfather Wallace was visiting us in Cedar Rapids over Sunday. 
He and Faulkes and I were in conversation. Faulkes suddenly 
sprang the proposition that I ought to have an appointment in 
the Foreign Service. 


The result of our conference was that the next day I took train 
for Davenport with a letter from Mr. Faulkes to Mr. Richardson. 
Mr. Richardson read the letter and then turned to me and asked 
what letters of recommendation and petitions I had or could get. I 
said to him, “I have none and will not attempt to get any.” He said, 
“Why not?” I answered, “I can have the appointment if you wish 
me to have it and all the letters of recommendation and petitions 
you ask for would have no effect. If you do not wish me to have 
the appointment all right.” He pondered for a moment and then 
said, “The appointments from Iowa are in my hands, but President 
Cleveland holds me responsible for only recommending men of 
character who will not bring his administration into disrepute. I 
will recommend you for the appointment you ask if you will get a 
letter from Governor Boies saying your appointment will be satis- 
factory to him. (Boies had been reelected Governor.) I said Gov- 
ernor Boies has given out publicly that he will not give recommenda- 
tions to anyone for appointment. He said, “Tell him I only wish 
the letter to show the President that you are acceptable to him and 
I will not file it.” I took the night train for Des Moines. 


On the train down the newspaper carried statement from Gover- 
nor Boies emphasizing his refusal to endorse anyone for appoint- 
ment by the president. I went over to the state house and after a 
brief wait, was ushered into the governor’s presence. He and I 
were very good friends. I proffered my request and gave him Mr. 
Richardson’s message. He turned to me with “Mr. Ashby, do you 
not know that I have publicly stated that I would not recommend 
anyone for appointment?” I answered, “Yes, I saw a second state- 
ment to that effect as I came down.” He looked at me a moment, 
turned to his desk and wrote the letter Mr. Richardson desired. 
(I wish to say a word here about Mr. Boies. He was one of Iowa’s 
great governors, a man of strict uprightness and probity and 
great ability. He had been a Republican, but had left the party 
upon the tariff issue.) When I returned to Davenport with the 
letter Mr. Richardson said, “Now go home and say nothing to any- 
one until the appointment is announced.” 


I heard nothing from Mr. Richardson for six or eight weeks and 
meantime, Mr. Faulkes, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Richardson, Governor 
Boies and myself, were the only Iowa people who knew I was a 
candidate for an appointment. Then one morning I received a tele- 
gram offering me a choice of Dublin or a post in England or one 
in Germany. I chose Dublin. Nothing further was heard by me 
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until one morning the Iowa papers bore in big headlines, “N. B. 
Ashby nominated by the President to be Consul at Dublin, Ireland.” 
It created a turmoil among the Democratic politicians of the state. 
It was charged that I was not a Democrat. A demand was made to 
know upon whose recommendation I was appointed—a question 
never answered until this time, so far as I am aware. 

This is an historical incident well worth bringing out 
into the open at this time and for premanent record. The 
way of this appointment has long been, and will long con- 
tinue to be, at least one of the customary methods of de- 
ciding upon appointees. Governor Boies was not alone 
in being of the group hovering between political lines. 
There have been many notable instances of prominent 
men shifting party allegiance. Mr. Ashby entered the 
arena near the close of that hectic period when Iowa was 
swept by an upsurge of agrarian activity. A governor 
had been elected who berated against “the skeleton in 
the corncrib,” meaning the high freight rates on corn 
shipped to market. One who afterwards served many 
years in the United States senate was defeated on his 
first trial for that office because of being for a low tariff 
and not quite orthodox on the wool schedules. It was a 
time when the Republican party, in an Iowa state conven- 
tion, declared that “we favor a wisely adjusted tariff for 
revenue only.”’ So it is not surprising that on the tariff 
issue, at that time, there was much uncertainty. 


But really when Horace Boies came into the picture by 
making a quick shift from one party to another and was 
immediately elected governor, the saloon issue, or prohibi- 
tion, had taken the center of the stage.. The General as- 
sembly, at the last session before his election, receivd a 
petition for repeal of the prohibitory law, from the “Re- 
publicans of Black Hawk county,” and the first name on 
the list was that of Boies. Before that time he had not 
regarded himself as other than a Republican. 


There were other complications in the political currents 
of the time, in the year 1880 and afterwards; and one of 
the things little understood was “the railroad issue.” Men 
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of great ability and keen discernment differed widely 


on this matter. There were those who bitterly denounced 
the railroad companies and their managers and attorneys 
for whatever there was of lack of prosperity in all Iowa. 
The defenders of the railroads pointed to their usefulness 
in development of a pioneer region. A more conservative 
group sought wise regulation of rail rates and curbing 
railroad political influence. In the end the issue disap- 
peared by a process of natural settling down to a moderate 
position of mutual good will. 


If the roll were called of Iowa men of prominence it 
would be found that from time to time very many changed 
their views upon such issues as the tariff, prohibition and 
corporation control. It is not at all strange that the plat- 
forms of the political parties reveal peculiar contradic- 
tions, and that no party can claim to have been consistent 
and steadfast on every dominant issue. 


WRITTEN AT VALLEY FORGE 


The Society of the Sons of the American Revolution is 
a comparatively small group of compatriots in Iowa, but 
they all very well know that although Iowa was a wilder- 
ness until fifty years after the close of the American 
Revolution, there were among the Iowa pioneers a num- 
ber of the soldiers who served under Washington, who 
also helped turn the first sod in this first free state of the 
Louisiana purchase. Some of them have also seen in the 
state’s collection of precious manuscripts the writings of 
the founding fathers kept as a perpetual reminder of the 
cost of liberty. 


When a company of pioneers was formed for military 
action to go to the northern border of Iowa and protect 
the settlers around Spirit Lake, one of the company com- 
manders in that expedition possessed a rare writing that 
connected him up with historic events of the long ago. 
Capt. Chas. B. Richards had an order of General Wash- 
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ington directed to a Mr. Richards who was grand uncle 
to the Iowa captain. It was written from Valley Forge, 
not important in itself, but valuable as a fine specimen of 
the writing of the great commander. It is on a shelf in 
the Iowa manuscript collection and it reads: 

Headquarters Valley Forge, March 9th, 1778. Caleb. Gibbs, Esq. 
Capt Com’g—Sir—Send Lieut. Livingston and fifty men to Tarry- 
town as an escort to Messrs. Richards, Clymer, and Potts, as far 
as West Chester, and with the enclosed order for the transfer to 
his command of the recruits, horses and wagons awaiting there, as 
escort to headquarters. 

GEO. WASHINGTON, Com’r in Chief 

That order was kept by Mr. Richards and is now an 
Iowa treasure. Anyone familiar with American history 
can fill in between the lines the interesting story of Valley 
Forge and its tragedy. 


AN INDIAN OF IOWA 


It is not generally known or remembered that the mili- 
tary secretary of Gen. U. S. Grant, who wrote out the 
terms of surrender at Appomatox, was an Indian and that 
at the beginning of the Civil war he was a resident of 
Iowa. 


Don-e ho-ga-wah was born on the Tonawanda reserva- 
tion about 1828. His Anglicised name was Ely Samuel 
Parker. His birthplace was near the city of Buffalo, N. Y. 
He was well educated, first at a missionary school, then 
an academy and technical school, after which he studied 
law. He was refused admission to the bar because of be- 
ing an Indian. He became an engineer and held high posi- 
tions in the government service. In 1857 he was superin- 
tendent of a custom house and marine hospital at Galena, 
where he and U. S. Grant became warm friends. 


He was living in Dubuque at the outbreak of the Civil 
war and he at once tendered his services to the governor 
of New York, but was refused a commission. He was re- 
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fused again at Washington, but in May, 1863, President 
Lincoln sent him an unsolicited commission as captain of 
volunteers and ordered him to report to the western army 
under Grant. He joined at Vicksburg and was placed 
upon General Grant’s staff. He was appointed assistant 
adjutant general and from then on he was General Grant’s 
military secretary. He prepared the papers that were 
signed by Grant and given to Lee. 


He retired with the rank of brevet brigadier general and 
President Grant made him commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs. He had held the high office of sachem of the Six 
Nations and his Indian name meant ‘“‘Keeper of the West- 
ern Door.” He died in 1895 near Buffalo, N. Y. 


EARLY VISIT OF AN EMINENT SCIENTIST 

When the old dragoon barracks at the Raccoon forks 
of the Des Moines river had been converted into settlers’ 
stores and temporary residences, the place was visited by 
one of the most eminent scientists of his time. This was 
David Dale Owen. He was looking for minerals and 
things of utility. He rode up the Raccoon valley a little 
way, then sending his party back, he went on to the Mis- 
souri slope, thence down to St. Louis. The valuable coal 
deposits were too far down for his keen eyes, and the use 
of the clay and soft stones was not well known. Owen 
was first and greatest of the geologists to survey Iowa. 
_ His work, especially in hasty checking over of the lead 
deposits in Iowa and Wisconsin, was a marvel of his time. 


A splendid new book giving the high lights of his short 
but intensely interesting life, has been written by Walter 
Brookfield Hendrickson, and published by the Indiana 
Historical bureau. Portions of this fine biography were 
printed in THE ANNALS OF IowWA in July 1942. Little did 
the man versed in rocks and sands and'soils realize that 
within a century the “Raccoon forks” would be the capital 
of a great state and the center of a vast industrial activity. 
The whole story of the man and his work is worth reading. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


I 


JOSEPH THEODORE STEPPAN, soldier, taxidermist and field collec- 
tor; died February 23, 1945, at his home in Des Moines, Iowa; born 
February 22, 1855, at Staab, an Austrian border fort in the Ba- 
varian Alps, the son of a French nobleman, Col. Joseph de la, Step- 
pan, serving as colonel of the Fourteenth Heavy Riders Regiment 
in the Austrian army, and Theresa von Friedl, an Austrian noble- 
woman. He was sent to the Royal Military academy at Kornen- 
burg, Austria, in 1867, then to the Academy of War in Vienna in 
1872, and on leaving the academy became a second lieutenant in 
his father’s regiment. Colonel Steppan was killed in 1866 in the 
Franco-Prussian war on the battlefield of Sadowa, Austria, where 
he is buried. Young Lieutenant Steppan served in the Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in 1876. 


He saw eighteen battles in that war, and had two horses shot 
from under him, coming out of the engagements a first lieutenant; 
became a member of the staff of Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria; 
spent almost two years on a hunting and exploration trip with the 
Prince in Africa, crossing over to Egypt and south to Abyssinia 
and Lake Victoria-Nyanza, hunting and killing giraffes, zebras, 
elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, leopards, birds 
of many kinds, crocodiles and huge snakes. 


After returning to Austria, Steppan, who had been the crack 
shot of his regiment, was obliged to resign his commission, owing 
to a duel with a major of the regiment. He then went to Holland 
where he was commissioned as lieutenant in the Dutch army and 
was sent to Java where he again engaged in other hunting ex- 
ploits, sending his trophies to the Royal Museum at Rotterdam, 
where later he taught taxidermy and the title of Professor of 
Taxidermy and Dermoplastic was conferred upon him. After com- 
ing to the United States in 1886, nine years were spent trading 
in furs with the Indians of northern Canada and in the employment 
of the Hudson Bay company. Later he was employed for eight 
years as a taxidermist in the Chicago Academy of Science, the 
Columbian Field Museum, Chicago, and the Public Museum at 
Milwaukee. 

In 1910 Professor Steppan came to Des Moines as director and 
taxidermist of the state museum in the Historical building, where 
his last and perhaps best work was done in the job of creating a 
well rounded museum, including anthropology, geology, and ma- 
terial relating to Indian and prehistoric life, through the acquisi- 
tion and mounting of specimens which still form the body of the 
great museum here in Des Moines. 
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He was married in 1878 in Brussels, Belgium, to Wilhelmina 
Flebri, who died in Chicago on August 8, 1909. Again he was mar- 
ried on December 27, 1911, to Anna L. Van Allen, who with two 
daughters and two sons survive him. He was a Republican and a 
member of the Roman Catholic church. Since his retirement after 
twenty-five years as director of the state museum Professor Step- 
‘pan had continued to reside here enjoying the many friends he had 
acquired in Des Moines. 


NEWTON BENIAH ASHBY, writer, lecturer and U. S. consul, died 
at Tuscon, Arizona, March 26, 1945; born on a farm near Parkers- 
burg, Montgomery county, Indiana, July 7, 1856, the son of William 
Henry Ashby and Margaretta Boyer Ashby. The family line was 
of Danish origin, coming to England with the Danish invaders in 
the tenth century. In his autobiography, “The Ashbys in Iowa,” 
Mr. Ashby says: “Every town in England the name of which ends 
in “by” is of Danish origin. The town of Ashby or Ashby de la 
Zouche, and the castle of Ashby mentioned in Ivanhoe, are situated 
in the northeast corner of Leicestershire, England.” 


The Indiana family moved to Iowa in 1861 in a covered wagon, 
with three other similar wagons filled with provisions, household 
goods and machinery; arrived at the farm place north of Talla- 
homa in Otter Creek township, and not far from the present post- 
office of Norwood, in Lucas county, on May 38rd. His first years 
were spent herding cattle and sheep and in rural school; attended 
high school at Chariton; graduated in 1885 from Simpson college, 
Indianola; taught school and became a writer on the Iowa Home- 
stead at Des Moines, the editor being “Uncle” Henry Wallace, whose 
daughter, Harriett E., he married in Winterset, the Wallace home, 
‘May 24, 1886; resided first at Mason City and then at Des Moines, 
and in 1891 removed to Cedar Rapids, purchasing a half interest 
in the Farmer & Breeder, becoming its editor, which he sold in 
1893 to Henry C. Wallace and C. E. Curtis of Ames, the latter sell- 
ing his interest to John P. Wallace, and the brothers moved the 
publication to Des Moines, continuing it as Wallace’s Farmer. 


Associated with Fred Faulkes at Cedar Rapids, Mr. Ashby be- 
came interested in state politics; in 1890 wrote a book, “The Riddle 
of the Sphinx,” dedicated to the American farmer and devoted to 
farm problems and economics; while at Cedar Rapids wrote an- 
other book on economics entitled “Wealth and Civilization,” treat- 
ing of the relations between political events and economic progress, 
and laying the historical groundwork for the study of political 
economy; for years had been a Democrat in national polities and 
a Republican in Iowa as a prohibitionist until 1892, when he assist- 
ed in the election of Governor Boies, and was appionted by Presi- 
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dent Cleveland as consul at Dublin, Ireland, serving five years; 
then was appointed by the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton for special work on market conditions in England, returning 
with his family to Des Moines in 1898; moved the following year 
to a farm he purchased northwest of the city and later to the 
family home long occupied on Beaver Ave. in Des Moines until 
removal to Tuscon a few years ago. 


O. J. KIRKETEG, attorney, soldier and legislator, died March 22, 
1945, at Des Moines, Iowa, the second member of the Iowa senate 
to pass away during the session of the Fifty-first General Assem- 
bly; born in Humboldt county, Iowa, May 2, 1891, the son of K. K. 
Kirketeg; reared on a farm and moved with his parents to Cedar 
Falls in 1908; graduated from Iowa State Teachers college in 
1912; taught rural school and was principal at Little Cedar; was 
superintendent of schools at Columbus City, Iowa, in 1913-14; 
graduated from the college of law, University of Iowa, in 1917; 
served in the army in World War I, 1917-19, and since has been 
twice commissioned in the infantry reserve; first commander of 
American Legion in the old Eighth Iowa district; began the prac- 
tice of law at Bedford, Iowa, in 1919; served as Taylor county at- 
torney in 1929 and 1930; married to Kathlyn M. McCulloch, of 
Nashua, Iowa, who survives him, on February 7, 1937; served as 
senator from the Taylor and Adams county district in the 1937 
and 1939 sessions; had recently been appointed by Gov. Robert D. 
Blue as a member of the State Tax commission with term starting 
July 1, 1945, and had expected to resign as senator in the mean- 
time. Senator Kirketeg was a member of the Presbyterian church, 
the Masonic and Eastern Star orders, and a Republican. 


CHARLES EDWARD MALONE, farmer, seedman and legislator, died 
March 22, 1945, at his home in Atlantic, Iowa; born on a farm 
near Wiota in Cass county, Iowa, on October 24, 1881, the son of 
B. F. and Rebecca Malone; educated in the rural schools; engaged 
in farming, making a specialty of seed corn and other grains for 
over thirty years; operated a seed business at Atlantic; served as 
assistant superintendent of the Iowa agricultural exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1903; married to Edna E. Harris, of At- 
lantic, April 18, 1906, and they have two sons, Claude and Cecil, 
who with their mother survive, the sons conducting the seed busi- 
ness in Atlantic founded in 1904 by the deceased. 


Senator Malone served as county treasurer in Cass county for 
two terms, from 1914 to 1918, and as county supervisor for three 
terms from 1924 to 1930; represented the farmers of Iowa and the 
Middle West in Chicago in 1931 at the installation of new equip- 
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ment by the Rock Island railroad; was honored with a long legis- 
lative service for the district consisting of Cass and Shelby counties 
as senator in the Forty-sixth and as representative in the Forty- 
fourth and Forty-fifth General Assemblies. At the time of his 
death he was serving as postmaster of Atlantic. 


J. E. McInrosu, lawyer and banker, died at his home in West 
Liberty, Iowa, December 26, 1944; born on a farm in Goshen town- 
ship near Atalissa, in Muscatine county, Iowa, October 15, 1868, 
the son of Alexander and Mary Dallas McIntosh, residing upon the 
farm until seventeen years of age; educated in the country school 
and Atalissa high school, later in the law school at the University 
of Iowa, from which he graduated in 1892; practiced law in Des 
Moines one year before removing to West Liberty where he has 
since resided, and practiced law for fifty-one years; married Mary 
Wilshire at Atalissa in 1890, who died in 1918, and in 1923 he 
married Agnes McEwan of New London, Iowa, who survives with 
one daughter, Mary Dallas McIntosh, and one step-daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Welch at West Liberty, a son preceding him in death. 

He has been president of the Citizens Savings Bank continuously 
since 1908 and was for twelve years mayor of West Liberty; served 
as representative in the Forty-second, Forty-second extra and 
Forty-third General Assemblies; a Republican. and a member of 


the Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias and Modern Wood- 
men orders. 


HoMER A. FULLER, attorney and jurist, died at his home in Mount 
Ayr, lowa, March 7, 1945; born July 20, 1877, on a farm near War- 
ren, Ohio, the son of Leroy and Elizabeth Fuller; attended rural 
school until removal with his parents to Mount Ayr; worked on a 
farm and attended the Mount Ayr schools graduating in 1894; then 
was employed in a store at Bethany, Missouri, until he entered the 
University of Iowa in 1896, graduating from the law college in 
1898 at the age of twenty years and on account of his minority 


the oath of attorney at law was not administered until August 3, 
that year. 


He began the practice of law with his brother, Frank F. Fuller 
in Mount Ayr and was active in the courts until his appointment 
as district judge on August 7, 1917, and served continuously until 
his death, enjoying a long and notable career on the district bench. 
Judge Fuller at one time served as Mayor of Mount Ayr and dur- 
ing that period the city waterworks system was established and 
pavement laid. He married Eleanor Swain on January 24, 1906, 
who with two daughters survive him. 
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WILLIAM FIELD ParRorTT, publisher and printer, died at Waterloo, 
Iowa, March 16, 1945; born at Anamosa, Iowa, July 1, 1860, the 
son of Matt and Frances Field Parrott; removed to Waterloo with 
his parents in 1868, where the elder Parrott established a weekly 
newspaper, the Jowa State Reporter, later becoming a daily, and 
finally merged with the Waterloo Courier, after Matt Parrott’s 


~ death. The firm of Matt Parrott & Sons was incorporated in 1908 


and after the elder Parrott’s demise, continued with Will Parrott 
as president. The father enjoyed a distinguished public career, 
first in the state senate during four sessions, the Twenty-first to 
the Twenty-fourth, and as Lieutenant Governor from 1896 to 1898. 
Will Parrott married Jennie Fisher in Waterloo on October 6, 
1882, and she preceded him in death in September 1942; he devoted 
considerable time to public matters outside of his business interest 
and at one time served as mayor of Cedar Heights and later on the 
board of education; a Republican and a member of fraternal orders 
and survived by three children. 


WILLIAM J. STEWART, banker, business man and legislator, died 
at his home at Grimes, Iowa, September 30, 1944; born on a farm 
near Rockford, Illinois, in 1856, the eldest of eleven children; re- 
moved with his parents when thirteen years of age to a farm fif- 
teen miles northwest of Des Moines, later moving to Grimes where 
he resided the remainder of his life. He has been active in business 
pursuits all his life and with a Dr. Drover established the first 
drug store in Grimes; later organized a creamery company and in 
1895 organized a company manufacturing a tablet used in keeping 
milk sweet for test purposes; in 1890 was elected to the Iowa House 
of Representatives, and for some years from 1910 conducted a 
banking business there. Mr. Stewart’s wife and two sons pre- 
ceded him in death and he is survived by two grandsons, John A. 
Stewart of New York, N. Y. and Robert E. Stewart now in the 
U. S. navy. 


FRANK PELZzER, farmer, county official and legislator, died at 
his farm home near Marne, Iowa, August 28, 1944; born near Gris- 
wold, Iowa, January 27, 1876, the son of Henry and Sophia Wohlen- 
haus Pelzer; educated in the rural schools of Cass county, which 
later he was to represent in the Iowa senate, and had been re- 
nominated for another term. Previously he had been a member of 


' the Cass county Board of supervisors for six years and the board 


of education for ten years. He was married to Mary Louise Borth 
June 20, 1900, and they had six sons and one daughter; had been a 
farmer, stockman and breeder of purebred hogs for thirty-nine 
years, and a member of the Methodist church and the Masonic 


order. 
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